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Labor Scores FDR Edict on WLB and Unions 





Comment 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—That the Quebec con- 
ference between Roosevelt and Churchill and 
the Allied chiefs of staff will deal with political 
as well as military problems was underlined 
by the summoning of Secretary of State Hull 
and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden to this 
important meeting. Parenthetically it may be 
observed that it points to the increasing rather 
than the decreasing influence of Hull against 
the background of the well-known fact that 
the President fancies himself as his own foreign 
minister. 

Perhaps the prime political problem before 
the Quebec conference is the state of Anglo- 
American and Soviet relations. Certainly there 
is none more knotty. 

It is useless to attempt to disguise the 
fact that all is not smooth and that cross- 
Purposes are at work. Basically, there 
appears to be no improvement in the situ- 
ation. The friction which was evidenced a 
year ago when Soviet propagandists were 
needling us to establish a “Second Front” 
shows no sign of having lessened now that 
a Second Front has been triumphantly in 
existence for over six months. The game of 
political sleight-of-hand which went on 
when apologists said for Stalin that he was 
“too busy” to attend the Casablanca Con- 
ference still goes on, with the apologists 
and propagandists again saying for him 
that he is“too busy” to aitend the Quebec 
Conference. 

All kinds of phony excuses are being peddled 
for the simple and self-evident truth that when 
a man refuses to sit down at a joint conference 
table, it is because he doesn’t want to be tied 
by its decisions. And the plain fact is that 
Stalin is having none of our fish because he 
has other fish to fry. 

The problem of Anglo-American and Soviet 
relations revolves about two poles: 1. Imme- 
diate military strategy of the United Nations. 
2. The ultimate post-war political relations of 
of Europe. 

On the question of immediate military 
strategy, it is hardly a military secret that the 
plan of campaign calls for encircling Germany 
and hitting the Nazis on five fronts, i.e., the 
Russian front, the Balkan Front, the Italian- 
Alpine Front, the French Front, and the Nor- 
wegian Front. 

Three of these are apparently due to be major 
fronts—the French, Balkan and Russian Fronts 
—and two will be minor fronts—tne Italian 
Alpine and Norwegian fronts. Nevertheless, in 
the iron grip of these five fronts, Anglo-Amer- 

ican strategists envisage 
Germany being cracked like 
a nut. 

Stalin, of course, is well 
aware of this; therefore 
his continued inspired de- 
mands fora “Second Front” 
take on the hue of hypoc- 
risy. It isn’t a “Second” 
Front he really wants, and 
everybody in the hard-bit- 
ten world of realpolitik is 
aware of it. 

What he really 

Cordell Hull becomes evident in a fur- 

ther delineation of the 
United Nations strategy and the military prob- 
lems involved. 

Of the three major fronts, the swiftest 
road to Berlin is by way of the Balkan 
Front. This is the historic “invasion route” 
of Europe, and it points a pistol at the 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


wi The Shame Stands! iw: 


Last week The New 
Leader revealed that 
the Daily Worker had 
gravely jeopardized 
the political freedom 
of Ignazio Silone and 
G. E. Modigliani, lead- 
ing anti-fascist exiles 
now in Switzerland, 
by revealing their 
names as leaders of 
underground work from Switzerland. The 
Daily Worker revealed the 
names of personnel in a confidential mili- 
tary agency and made allegations concern- 
ing their work. 

The Labor movement 
colorful for that 
finking! 

This Communist organ tried 
to brazen its the shame of 
guilt by claiming that the story was, after 
all, “true.” 

All liberal and 
seribing the work 
have been extremely careful to shield the 
identity and whereabouts of leaders of 
these groups. When in The New Leader 
of November 21, 1942, we carried a story 
by Luigi Antonini on the work of the 
Italian underground, the history of the 
Italian Socialist Party was detailed, but 
no information on its leadership 
or activities. 

Last year. the Italian-American Labor 
Council revealed, Silone was denounced by 
the Moscow radio for “political activity,” 
and he was jailed by the Swiss police for 
violations of the rules of political asylum. 

To gain a factional advantage for their 
totalitarian group, the Daily Worker de- 
liberately proceeded now to “expose” these 
anti-fascists again. 
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story also 


has a blunt and 


word hind of thing— 
the 


way 


week 
out of 


labor de- 


of underground 


publications 
groups 


present 


‘THE END OF THE 39-DAY CAMPAIGN IN SICILY. 


‘New Leader’ Profits Expose Spurs 
Drive for Congressional Probe 


BY JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Spurred by disclosure in The New Leader last week of an official OPA study revealing war profitee- 
ring of wholesale food middlemen ranging up to 600% over 1939, labor unions and farm organizations this week were mustering 


their forces to get behind a Congressional investigation of the criminal profiteering responsible for runaway food prices. 
The National Farmers Union was the first of the farm organizations to declare its intentions of working with AFL 


and 


CIO unions to this end. The labor unions are practically unanimous in their demands for an investigation. 
A resolution calling for such an investigation was introduced during the past session of Congress by Rep. Hampton P. 


Fulmer (D., S.C.), chairman of the House Agriculture Committee. 


popular backing for his resolution to develop. 
With this week’s developments in labor and farm 
circles as a result of The New Leader’s revela- 
tions, it is now considered certain that hearings 
on the Fulmer resolution will begin as soon as 
Congress goes into session again next month. 

Taking the lead in organizing labor back- 
ing for the Congressional investigation is 
the OPA Labor Policy Committee on which 
are represented the unions of the AFL, ClO 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

The study disclosed by The New Leader 
last week was Volume 6 of the OPA’s series 
of War Profits Studies and was a detailed 
analysis of war profits of wholesale food 
grocers based on confidential OPA financial 
reports. 
Said the OPA study: 

“Between 1939 and 1942, seven out of 
every ten wholesalers more than doubled 
their profits before taxes, and four of these 
least a 200% rise. For 
about three out of ten, the increase over 
1939 was at least 300%, and for half of 
these profits rose 500% or more. In other 
words, more than one out of every ten com- 
panies reported profits in 1942 at least six 


seven reported at 


times those of 1939. 


The resolution limped along while Rep. Fulmer awaited 





“Among the smaller wholesalers, over two- in profits. From 1939 to 1942, profits before 
thirds more than doubled their 1939 profits in taxes of companies with sales under $5 million 
1942. The proportions reporting increases of rose 250%, compared with less than 200% for 
200% to 400% were somewhat greater for the companies with sales of $5 million and over. The 
larger companies, but the smaller concerns had greatest increase in profits was shown by the 
smallest Corporations with 

under $2.5 million reported a four-fold 
profits on only 26% higher sales. 

“From 1939 to 1940, sales rose but profits de- 
clined; thereafter, the trend was up for both. 
In 1941 the percentage increase from the preced- 
ing year was almost ten times as great for 
profits as for sales. From 1941 to 1942, the rate 
of increase in profits was still about twice that 
in sales. Profits of all 94 companies (included 
in the OPA study) were equivalent to 3.1% of 
sales in 1942, compared with 1.4% in 1939. The 
1942 return was 2% times that of 1939 for the 
smaller wholesalers and twice that of 1939 for 
the larger concerns. 
the higher percentage of more exceptional gains. A statistical table that 

“Wholesale food realized twice as _ profit increase between 1939 and 1942 for all 94 
much on every dollar of sales in 1942 as in 1939. Of these 94 companies, 
Sales were up 43%, but profits before income’ the 70 smaller companies showed a profit in- 
rose over 200%. The larger companies’ crease on the average of 249.5%, and the 24 
the greater increase in sales, but the large companies showed an average profit in- 
concerns reported the greater increase 198.1%. 


companies. sales 





~ 
We thought that the disclosure of a secret 
OPA study that revealed the vast food prof- 
iteering going on would be news for the pa- 
pers of the country. Some labor papers did 
pick up the story. And en Wednesday of last 
week PM’s Washington bureau wired in a 
story regarding the QPA revelations. But 
other papers have remained strangely quiet 
on this important matter. When it comes to 
denouncing labor for asking a wage rise to 
meet the increased costs of living, denuncia- 
tions flow freely. 
X 4 
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By MATTHEW LOW 


The news came in three parts. 

First, there was the electrifying report from 
that Sforza and Salvemini, world- 
anti-fascist exiles, had arrived to be- 
reconstitution of free Italian govern- 


London 
famous 
gin the 
ment. 

Then came denials — Sforza 
York, Salvemini in Boston. It was 
that Sforza would be sent officially, for Amgot 
had specifically ruled that new civil authority 
“will be established without any communication 
between the anti-fascist exiles and the people 
of Italy.” 
he did not want to be “embroiled in the terrible 
blunders which are being engineered in Italy 
today.” 

The picture has already changed. Count 
Carlo Sforza, former Foreign Minister in 
the Italian Senate, admitted this week that 
he is planning to “go to Italy or near Italy 

He is leaving as one 
designated the Action 
Party, the radical-democratic party, 
which has been gaining mass 
strength in post-Mussolini Italy. Sforza de- 
“the most powerful political 
devoted to democratic prin- 
and its aims 


was in New 
unlikely 


And Salvemini remarked curtly that 


as soon as possible.” 
of the leaders of 
new 
political 


scribed it as 
party in Italy, 
ciples and individual liberty,” 
include “a generous agrarian reform, a pol- 
icy of social progress and most severe pun- 
ishment of all Fascist leaders and their ac- 
Sforza is generally considered 
a “conservative-liberal”; the Action Party 
program and propa- 


complices.” 

is rather socialist in 
ganda. 
Salvemini 

of strength 

explained 

the United 
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Italy's Crisis — Sforza Leaving U. S., 
Salvemini Hits ‘Political Blunders’ 


were, in this and other instances of 
the 39-day campaign in Sicily, is a funda- 





ington,’ was the way he put it—has also been tions” 
raking up considerable controversy in the 
American press. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, 
writer, in summing up “Sicily, a Job 
Done,” wrote this week: “The strategy 
sound, though cautious, the planning excellent. 
Some leaders, including men withgtarnished 
reputations, were found wanting, at least in the 
eyes of their fellows.” Baldwin went on to 
mention no names (??) but did add: “The fact 
that we have not before this landed on the toe 
of Italy and cut the Avis retreat to the north 


much due to political considera- 


source of trouble in the political 
conduct of the war. The Allies, thus far, 
have: 1) pledged “no truck with Fascism” 
(FDR, July 28), 2) hinted peace dealings 
with any element “that was not out-and-out 
Fascist” (FDR, July 10); 3) warned against 
“anarchy and chaos” in Italy (Churchill, 
July 27); 4) called for Italians to “revolt” 
(daily short-wave broadcasts); 5) promised 
minimum loss of Allied soldiers; 6) pledged 
“freedom and democracy” to Italians; 7) 
forbade “any political activity whatsoever” 
(Amgot rule); 8) “commended” the House 
(Continued on Page Six) 


mental 
N. Y. Times military 


Well 


was 


is probably as 
tions as to military caution, 


What exactly those “political considera- 


winininniit POLFics Make Strange Bad-Fellows! ii 
Kremlin Set has been going through these days ayo than 
any canine hell. 


T shouldn't (to coin a phrase) happen to a dog. what the 


Back from Russia this week came Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
labor-baiting spokesman for American reaction, and the most dis- 
credited public figure in liberal and trade-union circles—to join the 
chorus of voices singing paeans to the Stalin dictatorship! 

What impressed Rickenbacker on his mission to Moscow was 

Stalin’s the right, from Bolshevism.” Said he, 
at a press conference in New York the other day, 
what led to believe by 
this country.” Only matter-of-fact in his reporting of the heroism 
and determination of the Russian Rickenbacker 
bubbled over happily in telling of the new 
which Stalin has been instituting. “They 
stantly to the right,” Rickenbacker confided, “in the direction of capitalism” and also of what 
he called “democracy,” which seemed to be the iron-discipline of workers and their labor condi- 
tions. “Na problem of absenteeism there,” Rickenbacker snapped. 


“swing to away 


“Russia is not 


we have been communistic enthusiasts in 
people, 
rules 


common 
and regulations 


have been moving con- 


Rickenbacker’s mission was an official inspection of fighting fronts for the War Depari- 
But he had no hesitation in speaking his mind on the Commander-in-Chief. “The 
United States,” he said bitterly, “has been moving to the left... . If the keep 
going on as they are you'll find Russia coming out of this war the greatest democracy in 
the world, while if we keep on going on the way we are we'll be where they were 25 years 
named “the Administration” as forces in 


ment. 
Russians 


ago!” He specifically one of the “bolshevising” 
the country. 

Wendell Willkie had reported that “the way labor is treated in Russia would satisfy the 
most ruthless industrialist in America.” Eddie Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air Lines, 
and a celebrated spokesman for the National Manufacturers the 


ber of Commerce, was confirmation enough. 


Association of and Cham- 


limit If it occurs several 


Then he 


On absenteeism, he said: “20 minutes late for work is the 
times, the offender’s pay is reduced. Next his food allowance is cut. 
can’t get a job anywhere else, and automatically goes on the breadline.” 

He expressed the hope that James Byrnes’ Office of War Mobilization would be “moving 


in that direction.” 


is fired. He 
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New Powers Can 
‘Bust’ Trade Unionism, 
Labor Circles Say 


From the New Leader Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 19.—Reaching 
the high-water mark of reaction established by 
the viciously anti-labor Smith-Connolly Act, 
President Roosevelt this week issued an execu- 
tive order providing for government black- 
listing of workers and the drafting of strikers 
into the Army as a penalty. This if ever in 
effect would be a virtual busting of unions. 

Labor circles here were stunned by the 
development, which not only implemeuts 
the Smith-Connally Act but appears 
to anticipate some of the worst features 
of the Austin-Wadsworth labor draft bill 
now awaiting the return of Congress next 
month for action. 

The presidential order strikes at the financial 
jugular of unions, in the cases of plants seized 
by the government as the result of a jiabor dis- 
pute, by empowering the government to with- 
hold union dues collected under check-off sys- 
tems, and denies to the union all rights under 
collective bargaining contracts and under the 
National Labor Relations Act. These penalties 
would be invoked in addition to criminal prose- 
cution under term sof the Smith-Connally Act 
in the cases of strikes. 

The order establishes a blacklist for strikers 
by specifically directing the War Manpower 
Commission to invoke its power of denying to 
such workers certificates of availability, with- 
impossible to obtain 


also 


out which it is now legally 
a job in practically all industrial areas. 

The order provides for the drafting of 
strikers into the Army by directing the 
Selective Service Board to invoke the sane- 
tions of the draft law. It was simultane- 
ously revealed that Selective Service regu- 
lations recently were quietly amended to 
provide for withdrawal of deferment of 
registrants “not supporting” or “adversely 
affecting” the war effort. 

The new regulation provides that when. the 
national draft director informs a local board 
that a deferred registrant is not supporting 
the “war effort or the national health, safety 
or interest,” the board shall immediately ter- 
minate his deferment. 

The President’s order vests these new powers 
in Stabilization Director Fred Vinson to deal 
with cases of refusal to obey orders of the 
War Labor Board. 

By way of contrast, the new order lightens 
penalties against employers who flout WLB 
edicts. When an employer refuses to comply 
with Labor Board rulings, his plant may be 
seized and operated by the government. In 
place of that, the President’s executive 
order recommends the sanctions 
of withholding war contracts and priorities. 

In labor circles here the bitter comment 
was heard that what started out as a volun- 
tary no-strike agreement, with the WLB 
as impartial umpire, has now been turned 
into a straitjacket for labor. 
with the issuance of the new executive order, 

the President appeared to serve notice that he 
has come to an open break with the New Deal, 
of which he was the architect and captain for 
almost ten years. 

Coincidentally, liberal and labor circles here 
noted that the President’s order followed hard 
on the heels of public announcement of a po- 
litical between him and the LaFollette 
Progressives of Wisconsin. 

Under the heading, “The New Deal Is Dead,” 
The Progressive, official organ of the LaFol- 
lettes, featured a front-page article by Prof. 
Fred Rodell of Yale in last week’s issue in 
which President Roosevelt was bluntly accused 
of “knifing” liberals and equally 
bluntly, that if he ran for a fourth term, “the 
America cannot single- 
but they can de- 


new 


“less drastic” 


break 


was told, 


progressive forces of 
handedly elect a President; 
defeat one.” 

The article cited three cases of “knifing” of 
liberal or progre 
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No such explanation, of course, is em- 
bodied in the executive and as it 
stands it is equally operative against all 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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From THE NEW LEADER 
NEWS DESK 

Politics overshadowed military operations in 
the past week, with the Quebec conference of 
President Rocsevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
monopolizing the international limelight and 
statements by War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes and Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
special emissary of the War 
claiming the national limelight. 

In the military theatre the pattern of the 
previous week was woven a little tighter. 

Messina fell to the American Seventh and 

British Eighth Armies, leaving Sicily com- 

pletely subdued. The Rome railroad yards 

and arsenals were again bombed, and the 

Italian government declared Rome an open 

city although official notification had not 

toward the end of the week yet come 
threugh to the Allied governments. Bomb- 
ing of the Italian industrial centers in the 
north, and of German industrial centers 
and Luftwaffe airfields in France continued, 
with the defense exacting a steadily rising 
price of attacking aircraft and their crews. 

In the South Seas, aerial sparring continued 
between American-Australian and Japanese 
forces, and American forces moved on from 
New Georgia Island, by- 
passed Kolombangara, and 
seized Vella Lavella Island 
to the north. 

What did not appear on 
the surface of operations in 
western Europe, Italy and 
the South Seas was the tre- 
mendous weight of men and 
material built up behind the 
lines by the Anglo-American command. Despite 
feats in the South Pacific, the Aleutians, Africa 
and Sicily, which the newspapers have over- 
reported against the perspective of the whole 
war, the Anglo-American forces have not yet 
really begun to fight, have not yet loosed upon 
any part of the Axis more than a fraction of 
the voleanic fire-power it has stored up close 
behind the fighting lines. 

The main achievement of the Anglo-American 
allies to date has been the amassing of this 
vast amount of power, poised for destructive 
release against Germany and Japan. 





Whot Happens Next? 

The way events are now shaping up it 
appears that this Anglo-American power 
will hit the German forces (1) along the 
line just south of the Po River, in northern 
Italy and (2) across the English channel 
into northern France, Norway or the Low- 
lands. 

Italy south of the Po, which traverses the 


ML 


The Jurn of E 


Department, _ 


Lombard Plain, is a ripe apple, and wil] prob- 
ably fall easily to the Allied invaders. The 
strategy of the German and Italian govern- 
ments appears in recent weeks to have been for 
the former to fortify heavily just south of the 
Po, thus protecting Italian industrial areas, 
while the Badoglio government temporized and 
gained time for the Nazis. With the Germans 
in strong force along the Po, it would be risky 
for the Allies to attempt to traverse Italy and 
cut across into the Balkans, for the left flank 
would be exposed to Nazi counterattack.. The 
Allies must, therefore, accept the challenge 
offered by the Germans in northern Italy, and 
must either laboriously move up the entire 
length of the peninsula from the south or effect 
landings from the sea further north. At some 
time it will probably be deemed expedient to 
move into Sardinia and Corsica for the air- 
fields they would afford. 

Nineteen German divisions are reported 
to have taken over northern Italy, bring- 
ing martial law into the area. The Mayors 
of Milan, Verona and Como resigned. Street 
demonstrations and strikes have become 
the rule in Italy, with the authorities unable 
to control the demonstrators. The left-wing 
coalition Giustizia e Liberta has led all 
opposition to continuance of the war by the 
Badoglio government. 

On the Russian front the Russians continued 
to gain ground by line-bucking and pincer tac- 
tics, although Kharkov had not yet fallen at 


this writing and the Russians were still some ° 


distance from Bryansk. 
* * * 
Roosevelt, Churchill and No-Stalin 

President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec Wed- 
nesday evening with his aids for the sixth war 
conference with the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain There was much speculation all 
around concerning what the talks might be 
about, and in the week preceding the conference 
there had been much double-talk from the White 
House and the Kremlin about the fact of 
Russian non-participation. What appeared to 
be the fact was that Russia might have partici- 
pated but was not invited beeause informal 
soundings had revealed she did not want to 
participate. 

As soon as it was learned that Russia was 
not to participate, pyo-Soviet screwballs in 
England and the United States began moaning 
and groaning about Mother Russia being left 
out in the cold with the ravening wolves. So 
effective was the work of the Kremlinphiles that 
others became alarmed and echoed demands that 
Russia be invited. Certain English newspapers, 
attempting to force the issue, said Russian mili- 
tary observers would be present. 

Tass, the official Russian 


news agency, 
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— A Review 


brusquely put a stop to the elamor by saying 
Russia had not been invited to attend and did 
not contemplate attending. Reading between the 
lines, it was not difficult to see that Russia did 
not want to attend. 

The Tass statement caused a flurry in 
British and American official circles owing 
to the possibility that the fact of no invi- 
tation havjng been given to Russia might 
be misinterpreted by British and American 
citizens, who are sensible of Russia’s mili- 
tary contribution to the war. By the end 
of the week, however, the misunderstanding 
appeared to have cleared up, with British- 
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American pro-Soviet hysterics lying back 
and waiting for their next opportunity of 
making priceless nuisances of themselves. 
Reason why Russia is not attending this 
conference, as she has failed to attend other 
Anglo-American conferences: Russia is not at 
war with Japan, while England and the United 


States are. 
*” x cd 


Towards Political Warfare 

In addition to plans for further military 
operations in western Europe and the Pacific, 
Roosevelt and Churchill are expected to talk 
about ways of dealing with a collapsing Italy 
and with Germany in the event that Hitler goes 
the way of Mussolini. The fall of Mussolini 
revealed that the United States and Britain, 
with their peace objectives undefined, are in the 
position of two men pushing at a door who are 
in danger, when the door finally gives way, of 
falling flat on their faces. 

By rushing out with the offer of sticks 
of candy to the Badoglio government after 
Mussolini fell, the British and American 


governments shot full of holes their stern 
“unconditional surrender” formula issued 
after the Casablanca conference. Behind 
this formula they were in a strong position, 
contemptuously declining to bargain with 
the arrogant foe and at the same time 
preserving elbow-room in which to develop 
in off-the-record talks with the Russians 
what joint treatment of the Axis should 
entail. 

Since the Casablanca conference the Russians, 
acting unilaterally, have established a commit- 
tee of German Communists in Moscow for 
making overtures to a partly fumigated Third 
Reich and the Russian government has indicated 
that it does not want German power destroyed. 
The Russians want the German army preserved, 
Germany to remain a strong natjonal state, and 
German industry to keep functioning—all of 
which jis very logical from the Russian point 
of view. Russia, unlike the British and Amer- 
ican governments, has drawn a sharp distinction 
between the Nazis and the mass of Germans, 
looking forward to the post-war period when 
she may have a friend in a reconstituted, strong 
non-Hitlerite Germany. . 

Other items on the Quebec agenda are (1) 
relations of Britain and the United States with 
the French Committee of National Liberation 
at Algiers and (2) what sort of government 
shal) be set up in Italy after it is seized. The 
drift of thought among government advisers 
attending the two leaders seemed to be that 
the French Committee should be regarded as 
the temporary sovereign over French overseas 
possessions, but that it should be left to the 
election of the French people after they are 
liberated who should run the government. The 
same procedure was indicated for a conquered 
Italy. 

* * * 
Crisis With Russia? 

With Britain and the United States working 
in close harmony on all questions relating to 
the French, Italians and Japanese, the biggest 
question before the conference, apart from 
near-future military operations, appeared to be 
German-Russian affairs. From London during 
the week appeared several obviously inspired 
news dispatches harping on the possibility of 
Russia concluding a separate peace with the 
elements now responsible for German affairs— 
added evidence, on top of recent demands for 
a “second front” and hectoring lectures di- 
rected at China, that the Russians and their 
friends are working overtime to scare England 
and the United States into following Russian 
precepts. \ 

Veiled threats of a separate peace be- 
tween Russia and Germany are, however, 
wholly unrealistic, unless the Kremlin 
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should again fall victim to its own peevish- 
ness, as it did, with disastrous consequences 
for Russia, just before it concluded the 


Nazi-Soviet treaty in 1939, thereby un- 
loosing against Poland, France and the Low 
Countries the entire might of the German 
Army, which later swung around to hit 
Russia full force on June 22, 1941. 
Historically, Germany has always been the 
main foe and rival of Russia, which in the past 
has suffered very little injury from England 
and none whatever from the United States. 
Should Russia now turn once again and shake 
hands with Germany, she would be insuring 
for the future the continuance .of a strong, 


totalitarian Germany on her borders, ,with 
another historic foe—Japan—on her eastern 
frontier. So the veiled Russian threats should 


be discounted as bluff or as the prelude to 
another Soviet misstep in the field of diplomacy. 

A problem Roosevelt and Churchill confront 
at Quebec is that whatever public decision they 
come to must meet with the approval of a 
constituency having many different points of 
view on home and world affairs—a handicap 
the Soviet leaders do not face in a country 
where the only expressed opinion is official 
opinion. 

* *” * 
Acts on Home Front 

War Mobilization Director Byrnes late Mon- 
day acted to increase coal output and to give 
the country home-front directives on the war 
effort. 

With respect to coal, Mr. Byrnes announced 
that the work-week of coal miners had been 
increased from 42 to 48 hours, giving the men 
time-and-a-half pay for the added hours and 
thus providing them with additional income 
with which to meet steeply increased living 
costs. About $9 a week will be added to each 
weekly pay envelope, while coal prices, upped 
14 cents per ton last winter when the mines 
changed from a 35-hour to a 42-hour week, 
will be further increased. 

Dissatisfaction of the miners, caught be- 
tween rising prices and gouging in company 
stores, has resulted in a sharp decline in 
coal production following the government- 
halted strikes of the United Mine Workers 
Union earlier this year. Production of bi- 
tuminous coal for the week ending August 
7 was 370,000 tons below the previous week, 
while anthracite output also fell off. 

Byrnes promised more vigorous efforts to roll 
back prices to the level of September 15, 1942, 
set by Congress, although even at that level, 
prices were already decidedly out of line. He 
said that there will be increasing shortages of 
goods for civilians, and also said that an effort 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





C.C.F. Leader Hails Election Victory 


By E. B. JOLIFFE 


Ontario CCF Leader 
OTTOWA (By Mail). — Every democratic 
country is moving toward more collectivist or- 
ganization. It is inevitable. The question re- 


maining to be decided is this: shall it be col- 
leetivism of the authoritarian brand—or demo- 
cratic collectivism? Dictatorship or cooperation ? 

The Ontario general election of August 4th 
is not the final decision, but it has materially 
affected the shape of things to come. It also 
reflects the people’s view of the Canadian war 
effort, as run by Mackenzie King 

We have made a bad start toward organizing 
our efforts democratically as well as collectively. 
Ottawa has utterly failed to make it a people’s 
war, much though the people wanted it to be. 
Ottawa is either indecisive or authoritarian in 
dealing with labor, the farmer and the small 
business man, while in dealing with the alu- 
minum monopoly it is abjectly polite and in- 
sanely generous. 

There are two ways in which our people could 


drift into home-grown Fascism after the war. 

One way is the customary go-nothing policy 
of Liberal governments, the policy under which 
no important step is ever taken until after 
years of agitation and pressure, with at least 
one major or minor erisis to emphasize the need. 

And it is this do-nothing policy, totally inade- 
quate in a post-war crisis, which will drive 
people, in frustration and despair, to clutch at 
the authoritarian remedy. 

The other way into Fascism is taken by 
leaders with natural leanings in favor of 
tyranny. These are the men whose standard 
procedure for settling industrial disputes is to 
“send in the troops”—or, as a Tory government 
did at Stratford, “send in the tanks.” The same 
mentality could think of nothing better than 
slave camps at 20 cents a day for the young 
men who could not get a decent job ten years 
ago, and who are today a valuable part of the 
nation’s manpower. 

Ontario is going to need social and economic 
planning on a bold and comprehensive scale. 
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may we hear from you soon? 
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“The dogmas of a quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. 
occasion is piled high with difficulty and we must rise with the occasion. 


As our case is new, so we must seek anew and act anew. 


enthrall ourselves... .' 


iii u 

Seek Anew and Act Anew —under this formula, The New Leader has hoped, the liberal and labor 
forces of America would organize themselves for the new birth of freedom. ... We have had to disenthrall ourselves 
of old prejudices and inadequacies. ... A Total, Global War is severely testing social theory, political acumen, intel- 
lectual integrity, and moral character. ... Never were the vestiges of a “quiet past” so dangerous and fatal... . 


* 
But the Occasion_ jo, The New Leader, America’s Liberal-Labor Weekly, and a force in the progressive 
movement for 20 pears,—is piled high with special difficulties. ... And in a special sense we have to “seek anew”—for 
funds with which to continue in the struggle for a democratic, free social order. ... We could offer you a long statis- 
tical account of budgetary difficulties—or a technicolor portrait of the red and black in our publisher’s book. . . . But, 


believe us, The New Leader is in serious danger! 
We Need Your Financial Help! _w. need the support of every reader. And we need thousands of 


new subscriptions from new friends whom you must help us reach.... 


Would You Appoint Yourself a Committee of One_<, assist in the publication of The 


New Leader —to carry the liberal and labor forces successfully through the trials of “a stormy present”? And 


V J i : rt 


THE EDITORS OF “IE NEW LEADER 


Our natural resources and industries must be 
developed by plan. They must cease to be in- 
struments of monopoly power and become pub- 
lic services, instruments for providing useful 
employment and increasing the flow of goods 
and services available for distribution. If we 
fail to do this, we shall be overwhelmed by 
mass unemployment. Farmers, workers, busi- 
ness men alike will find themselves destitute, 
while old-party leaders mumble about the 
magic of “free enterprise.” 

For a policy of social and economic planning, 
a CCF government will be accountable to the 
electors. In its application, the people’s own 
economic organizations—cooperatives, farmers’ 
and business men’s associations, trade unions— 
will play a part of ever-inereasing importance, 
which means democracy at work, not merely at 
Queen’s Park, but in the daily life and work 
of the people. It is thus that the Scandinavian 
countries and New Zealand made their democ- 
racy strong and vital, while organizing col- 
lectively for progress. 
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What The New Leader Stands For—1. 


“Che Stormy Present” 


IN another time of grave national crisis for the American 
Republic, the Civil War years, Abraham Lincoln said— 


Do Or mT 


The 


We must dis- 


7 East 15th Street, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
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The smashing victory of the Cooperative. 
Commonwealth Federation in the Ontario 
elections, reported in The New Leader last 
week, has aroused wide comment. The leader 
of the Ontario CCF is E. B. “Ted” Joliffe, 
who set the pace for the campaign. We print 
in adjoining columns Mr. Joliffe’s analysis. 

For the American labor movement, one of 
the most striking aspects of the campaign 
was the strength shown by the CCF in the 
industrial and suburban centers that are con- 
tiguous to the United States. In Niagara 
Falls, Windsor, Sault Ste. Marie—in the cities 
running from Buffalo to the end of Minne- 
sota—CCF candidates showed the greatest 
strength. Many of these voters were Amer- 
eans who crossed the border to work and live 
in Canada. The mood of these men, ex- 
pressed in the elections, is a reflection of 
the feelings of American workers on this side 


of the border. 
ae 


London Action Shows 
International Lives 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON (By Mail—Delayed)—One event 
at the British Labor Party conference has been 
generally overlooked in the dispatches and 
stories on the deliberations. This is the appear- 
ance of a fraternal delegation of international 
Socialist leaders who addressed the convention 
and took part in the discussions. The result 
of this action was to show that the Socialist 
movements in oecupied Europe are a strong and 
powerful force that is leading the resistance, 
and that the spirit of internationalism and 
Socialism is not dead. 

Felix Gouin, who is the official representative 
in London of the Socialist Committee of Action 
in France, told how the party, despite police 
terror, had recruited more than 40,000 young 
and active members. Reading the names of 
many French Socialist martyrs, Gouin said: 
“Qne can imprison men, but one cannot im- 
prison ideas. That is why today Socialism is 
stronger than ever, not only in France but in 
the whole of Europe, and why great duties 
await tomorrow the Socialists of the whole 
world.” 

Louis de Brouckere, of the Belgian Socialist 
Party pointed out that the Nazis had organized 
the whole economy of Europe. He stated that 
Europe cannot return to an _ unorganized 
economy and that a democratic commonwealth 
was the only solution. 

Lucien Blit and Adam Ciolkosz told of the 
heroic work of the underground Polish Socialist 
Party in leading the fight against the Nazis. 
Pierre Krier spoke for the Luxemburg party, 
Necas for the Czechoslovak movement, Konrad 
Nordhal for the Norwegian labor unions, and 
J. W. Albarda, Holland. 

Camille Huysmans, a leader of the Labor and 
Socialist International and former mayor of 
Antwerp, dealt with the critics of the Inter- 
national. Huysmans said: 

“After the war, within the framework of a 
reconstructed world, the Socialist International 
will have to find its place, and will have to be 
one of the most progressive forces. We shall 
have to investigate the past and the errors com- 
mitted. There can be no evasion of responsi- 
bility. Our common and general attitude towards 
war must be defined. Aggression must be marked 
down as aggression, and no one willingly or by 
connivance supporting it can be admitted. We 
want security, and we have to bring it, other- 
wise Socialism has no future. But the attributed 
“Socialist” view is not enough. We accepted 
that once and we have learnt a lesson. 


— 





Nelson Calls Business 
Leaders, Snubs Labor 
On Production Lags 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. #.—Donald Nelson and 
other high officials of the War Production Board 
are holding a series of conferences with big 
industrialists with a view to halting production 
slowdowns caused by management. 

The slowdowns, according to business 
analysts, have been caused by corporation 
leaders who believe the end of the war is 
in sight and who want to get ready for the 
post-war consumers’ market, and by ineffi- 
cient corporation leadership, of which more 
than a little has been discovered. 

By means of private pep talks and memoranda 
sent out by confidential bysiness news agencies, 
corporation officials have been informed that 
the end of the war is not in sight and that 
while over-all production looks goad, the output 
in certain lines is retarding the war effort. 

It has been stated to business leaders that 
Allied commanders have already been forced 
to postpone plans for one major campaign be- 
cause of lack of certain unnamed items. 

The quiet round-up of business leaders, 
euphemistically referred to as “manage- 
ment,” and the sub-rosa discussions with 
them, contrasts with the stentorian de- 
mands made on labor, which in the recent 
past has been wildly accused of retarding 
production by wildcat strikes, slowdowns, 
absenteeism and individualistic job shifting. 
To some extent the corralling of “manage- 

ment” for between-halves chalk talks represents 
an attempt by government officials to slough 
off some of the responsibility for failure to 
attain ideal production goals established early 
in the war. Wherever production has failed to 
live up to expectations, it has been due to a 
combination of circumstances—sometimes to 
faulty directives from Washington and last- 
minute shifting of plans after plants have been 
tooled for certain models; sometimes to failure 
of “management” to understand what Wash- 
ington wanted; sometimes to the inability of 
“management” to understand the real nature 
of the war; sometimes to the failure of our 
economy itself. 

Seldom has labor been responsible for 
even a slight failure to achieve production 
norms. Labor has been over-anxious to 
cooperate, as evidenced in the waiving of 
the right to strike by organized labor while 
business waived no rights to (1) hold out 
for a price or (2) to withhold geods from 
the market in anticipation of higher prices, 
as the cattle raisers, among others, have 
unblushingly done. 

Labor’s failures have almost invariably been 
caused by the failure of labor to attain proper 
cooperation from government and management. 


In crowded defense areas there is inadequate 
housing and transportation, as well as recre- 
ation facilities, accounting in large part for 
job shifting and absenteeism. But a good part 


of absenteeism has been caused by women who 
have small children at home that demand atten- 
tion. 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


What the Soldier Thinks Department 

RIVATE BOBBIE isri’t typical. He was with the Abraham 

Lincoln Brigade in Spain, and now he is serving in the Canadian 
Army “somewhere in Britain” (and probably now in Sicily). To 
get the angle on what he writes, remember that he is a young 
worker. In his earliest youth—up in the Bronx—he was caught 
up in the Communist movement. Spain cured him of that. One 
good look at what the Commies were up to in the Spanish Civil 
War turned him into a good democratic Socialist. He has been in 
England since 1940, having enlisted in the Canadian Army. A 
soldier with this background is all alive to ideologies. He is full 
of theories about this war. If he were here, he could write first- 
class articles about our war aims. Remember that, and then take 
note of what he has to say. After a number of compiiments to 
The New Leader, he goes on like this: 

“Your attempt to present what soldiers think about before going 
into action is interesting, but I never until now felt like putting 
in my two cents worth. I have considered myself as hibernating 
in a military sense. ‘Somewhere in Britain’ I am exposed to about 
as much danger to life or limb as the kids in the nursery next 
door to our old billet. 

“The summer of 1943 is ushering in a new era, the phase of 
the Allied offensive. And in this stage of the game the Canadian 
Army no doubt will play an active if not a leading role (as the 
boys put it—‘to pay the English for the bed and board of the last 
few years’). Without divulging any military secrets, I can tell you 
frankly that morale in the Canadian Army is tops. The men are 
like war-dogs chafing at a leash that has hardly been released for 
the past few years. Without detracting from the fighting spirit 
of the Americans, I can report that the Canadians are on a dif- 
ferent basis, as their active army is composed of volunteers, and 
volunteers are a class by themselves. 

“The army has not been allowed to go to pot and develop a 
Maginot mentality. Constant maneuvers, employing the latest 
lessons from Africa and Russia, are experimented with. Today— 
outside of the British Eighth Army—the Canadian Active Army 
is no doubt the finest military instrument in the hands of the 
United Nations. (The Red Army is in a class by itself, as the 
Russians have had years of modern military experience tested in 
Spain and China, plus their constant activity against the Germans). 


* 


On Suicide Hill 
“Ww HAVE a feeling that very soon we shall be in action. I may 
not be able to write after the event. Thus, rather than leave 
my pre-combat impressions unreported, I’d like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express briefly my point of view on a number of subjects. 
“First—the personal reactions to the impending battle. 
Since it will not be a new experience, | am afraid that I may 
be more frightened than the novice. In Spain the baptism of 
fire came most unexpectedly. Before I knew it, I was a 
veteran. I still remember it very vividly. You never forget 
your first rendezvous with death any more than your first 
woman. It-was on February 17, 1937. The sun was setting, 
and we started trekking from Morate de Tajuna'up a hill 
which we later called Suicide Hill. Bullets were whistling all 
around, but we maintained our line ahead formation along- 
side the road. I was scared. So was everyone else. But we 
were drunk with pride in our batallion, the first American 
hatallion of the International Brigade (Lincoln). I think I 
would: rather have died a hundred deaths than let it down. 


(The Communist Party politicians not only let it down, but 
sold it and resold it for their political expedients—back at the 
base in Albacete—hundreds of times.) 

“We marched in silence up the road. Soon the roar and clank 
of tracks and motors descended, and we met our tanks coming 
down :for harbor in the town for the night. The tank crews were 
Russians, and the few of us who could speak Russian exchanged 
greetings with the Red Army men. The future seemed secure. 
The mvincible Red Army was bound to triumph. Little did I 
realize that they had come to Spain with the paramount object 
of testing their eauipment and not to further any social aims. 
We hugged the road a little farther past the tanks and were met 
by guides who were to take us up the hill away from the road. 

“Never will I forget the German comrade who noticed our 
constant ducking behind the rocks and boulders when the bullets 
whined past. He realized that his job as guide included that of 
wet-nurse to novices. He would jeer at us in a friendly way: 
‘Ah! that’s what makes the flesh creep!’ His poise and coolness 
soon restored our self-confidence. Besides, we belonged to the 
Lincoln Brigade and would not belittle the batallion in the presence 
of a German of the legendary Thaelman type. 

“Months later I met our guide again, and he told me in con- 
fidence that he was as much seared as we were and, moreover, 
he had never belonged to the Thaelman Brigade. But he was a 
German and everyone assumed he was a Thaelmanite, and so he, 
too, had to keep his end up. 

“After an hour on top of the hill, with bullets whistling all 
over the place, we dug in by the use of helmets, bayonets and 
fingernails. Being young, we soon got used to the whine of bul- 
lets. .To pass time, I'd throw rocks from my fox-hole at the 
posterior of < fellow from Springfield, Mass., who was up ahead; 
but I soon tired of the horse-play. In spite of the constantly re- 
peated warnings, I went to sleep. Sinee then I’ve always followed 
the practice of sleeping whenever I can—except when on actual 
guard duty. I was awakened by the profane roar of the Spring- 
field chap, who was cursing me in both dialectical and nautical 
terms for heaving stones at his posterior. When finally I got in 
a word edgewise, I informed him that for the past several minutes 
I had been snoozing. He felt his posterior, and it was clammy 
with blood. We all joked about shooting his brains out, the first 
casualty on Suicide Hill. Though after that, in the words of the 
German guide, we all got goose-pimples, men came and went, but 
only the first encounters remain vivid. Later on the actual military 
objectives stand out. Individuals and individual emotions .are’ 
submerged in the greater panorama of battle. Men dic, are maimed, 
but it becomes routine. 


The Battles Ahead 

- IDAY—looking forward to battles which are to come— 

I wonder if I'll be able to recapture the old composure 
of the hardened veteran—remember, there was a lot of blood 
spilled at Brunette, Fuerto de Ebro, Teruel, the Aragon. re- 
treat and Lerida—or will I again become subjective? In the 
tanks it is very difficult to fall into that mood, as we function 
as a team. A soldier is too busy shifting gears, re-arranging 
and loading ammunition or bringing the gun into position to 
think much of himself. 

“Whenever it happens that we clash with Jerry, I'll write 
and let you know. In this unit we lack the almost intoxicated 
pride of service which we had in the International Brigade. That 
was a phenomenon that comes once in lifetime—when soldiers 
see themselves in historical perspective. The Canadians have a 
great military tradition handed down to them from the last war. 
The present Cannucks, if ey can’t live up to their elder brothers 
and fathers of the last war, will at least show that they know 
I’ve neve met a more reckless lot i my life. If they 


lisdain for life 


how to die. 
are well directed on 
should bring in great returns.” 

So far Canadian Private His letter after the first 
eneounter with the Germans will be shared with vou as soon as 


the battlefield, this absolute 
3obbie. 
it arrives. An army of soldiers with ideas comes “once in a life- 


time.” Instead of theories, the soldiers have their pride, their 
horseplay, preoccupation with mechanics. 


Sicily, Land of Sorrow 


By FRANCES KEENE 

HO can say what Sicily means to the “average” American? what visions it may 
conjure up of arid earth, or lemon groves, or sulphur mines laying waste the sur- 
rounding country and the men who work them as well? Most know that Sicily is a 
poor island, for its people emigrate in large enough numbers to this country alone to 
have caused a definite popular confusion between ‘“‘wop,” any Italian, and “Sicilian.” 
Most think of it, too, as a land of wine, bright skies, swart, small and sturdy people. 
But beyond superficial generalization or postcard recollection, what was suggested to 
the American newspaper reader by the fall of Porto Empedoele, Agrigento, Palermo? 
Little enough has been written in English on Sicily. There is even a woefully 
small body of economic literature, despite the interesting problems the island presents 


from the point of view of economic rehabilitation 
and administration. The fiction is even more 
seanty. 

The wonderful books of Giovanni Verga, classic 
evaluations of the Sicilian soul, are not readily 
available in this country, few have been trans- 
lated. The great Sicilian figures of the genera- 
tion have preferred, largely, to be considered not 
as regionalists but as internationalists—for he 
who has learned to go beyond his island, finds the 
confines of nationalism a tyranny. 

And so supposing at best that the average 
reader would be glad of an appreximative, cap- 
sule version of Sicilians at home and abroad, I 
would like to talk about two books I think offer 
that very thing. The first is G. Garreto‘s Sicily, 
Land of Sorrow (Sicily, Terre de Douleur, Cor- 
rea, Paris, 1939), and the second, Jerre Mangi- 
one’s Mount Allegro (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1942). 

Garreto’s book has the passionate sincerity, 
the gift of conviction which make a novel dealing 
with a complex social and economic problem, and 
in which one of the chief protagonists is poverty, 
something more than a sociological tract. In its 
brief pages, Sicily, Land of Sorrow discusses the 
almost feudal peonage of the workers of the 
Sicilian’s closed-orbit existence. The author has 
much to say about the character of the peasants 
tempered as it is by centuries-old hardship ana 
exploitation. Yet it is said in a prose that is at 
times almost poetry, so deeply is the author 
moved by his self-appointed task of explainnig 
this island world. 

Garretto’s political career has been, of course, 
consistently anti-Fascist. Such a book, which 
has .been a long time finding an American 
editor (It is soon to be published by Knopf), 
makes it clear that his position. is a positive 
one, not primarily a negation of evil but a posi- 
tive assertion of will for the forces of reform. 
Someone to whom I gave the book recently said, 
after the first chapters with their forewarnings 
of sorrow, “But doesn’t the book have a happy 
ending ? After all, it is a novel.” That it is a 
novel is, in a way, a major literary triumph for 
the author. History, sociology, exhortation, 
homely philosophy, applied Marxism, all mingle 
to give the reader an accurate picture of the 
land we have chosen as our stepping stone to the 
European continent. 

Yes, it is a profoundly sad book but its 
authentic determination makes this inevitable. It 
should be required reading, I think, for those 
interested in where we are going and what 
problems we face when we get there. 

The reverse of the coin is Mangione’s work- 
manlike novel, Mount Allegro. The publishers 
eall this a “gay” book, and so it is, in contrast 
to Garretto’s sombre pages. It too is written 
from the heart, despite its apparent lightness, 
and can teach us. much of the Sicilian com- 
munities in America, their growing pains of 
adjustment or refusal to adjust. Particularly 





useful are the pages on God and the Sicilians, 
and those on language which are interspersed 
throughout the book, the passing remarks on the 
different standards of Ameriean and Sicilian 
women, the conscigntious maintenance of “sepa- 
rateness” within the ghetto of the Italo-American 
world. As this book has “a happy ending,” is, in 
in faet, a happy book, one is moved to wonder 
if its happiness does not emanate, after all, some- 
what from the fact that the Sicilians of whom 
Mangione are talking are here while those of 
Garretto.are there. For despite the hardships of 
life in an alien. land, despite differences in be- 
havior patterns and esthetic and material aspira- 
tions, the “wop” has known a kind of rugged 
survival in this country which he has played so 
large a role in building, while the Sicilian peasant 
has remained in ignorance, has been kept in 
bondage, and has been weaned-on the fatal can- 
viction that things must be so. 
* 7 * 
“I TNHAPPY SICILY,” writes Garretto ... 
“the day she was united to the Kingdom of 
Italy, she became a colony, and a ¢olony: she is 
to this day ... an Italian colony, the oldest in 
the Kingdom. The Government levies. as heavy 
taxes as it can in Sicily, but it spends nothing 
there. Nothing for schools, for roads, for water, 
for sewage. A few miles of railways, a few miles 
of telegraph lines, and that is all, Malaria 
ravages the peasantry, but no serious effort is 
made to combat or control it.” And elsewhere 
he has written: “The Government. exploited. it, 
the gentry pillaged it under protection of the 
police, the judges and the prefects. They trans- 
formed the communes under their administration 
into a breeding ground for blood-suckers, _The 
people, bled to death, suffered and groaned under 
the load. If, in their despair, they cried eut too 
loudly. a swarm of policemen came running to 
strike them down. without. mercy. Police and 
taxes, that is all they know of. the Government. 
Persecution and thievery, that is all they know 
of the gentry. The peasants have nothing left 
but their eyes, that they may weep.” 

“This is why they think only of leaving, of 
emigration, of escape. America, Tunisia, Aus- 
tralia, They are drawn toward these countries as 
toward the Promised Land. There, .perhaps, ex- 
ploitation will be less inhuman. There, perhaps, 
they will be looked on as, men. And they set 
forth in hope, the wretched of the Sicilian 
earth. ...” 

Here Mangione takes up the tale Garretto has 
concluded: “In a country like l’America, which 
had la Democrazia, sons could go to high school, 
and then to college with a little sacrifice on the 
part of the parents—and emerge a lawyer or a 
doctor. Dottore, Avocato—magic words to any 
Sicilian. All other professions seemed insignifi- 
cant to them. The dottori and the avvecati were 
the men most respected in their homelands. . 

(Continued on Page Six) 


In Literary Circles 


A Reading of Graham Greene's 
“Ministry of Feor''* 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 


“BEY RRETRING was going so well,” the secret 

agent (trapped at last!) declares, “every- 
thing waa going so well, until you came blunder- 
ing in. What made you go and have your fortune 
told? You had no future.” 

Graham Greene’s real story in The Ministry of 
Fear is the story of why and wherefore Arthur 
Rowe, on an aimless afternoon stroll through 
the blitzed streets of London, wandered into a 
charity bazaar, and, on an accidental tip of a 
fortune-teller, upset the plans of a secret ring, 
For the unique excitement of the Greene thriller 
is not merely in the “entertainment” ef murder, 
horror and mystery, but quite as much in the 
remarkable impact of the drama oft tragic mo- 
tives, and its penetrating inquiry into the larger 
plot of the modern fate. 

Certainly Arthur Rowe had wo future. Years 
ago he had mercy-killed his wife, and since his 
release he “was like a man camping in a desert.” 
He lived; no questions asked, in a furnished room 
(the furniture was Mrs. Purvis’, the radio was 
hired). His world was one of assumed names, 
of knowing nobody and avoiding faces, of leaving 
bars unobtrusively when other people entered, 
and of attending cinemas at ten in the morning. 

What had happened to the world? “This isn’t 
real life any more,” Arthur Rowe tries explain- 
ing to his mother in a dream, “tea on the lawn, 
evensong, croquet, the old ladies calling, the 
gentle unmalicious gossip, the gardener trundling 
the wheelbarrow full of leaves and grass. People 
write about it as if it still went on; lady novelists 
describe it over and over again in books of the 
month, but it’s not there any more. ... You 
used to laugh at the books about spies and 
murders and violence and wild motorcar chases. 
But that’s real life: it’s what we’ve all made of 
the world since you died. I’m your little Arthur 
who wouldn’t hurt a bettle and I’m a murderer 
$00. .°2 2” 

Or as the refugee explains: “There’s no longex 
a thing called a criminal class. We can tell you 
that. There were lots of people in Austria you'd 


THE MINISTRY OF FEAR: Aun Entertain- 
ment. By Graham Greene. Viking Press, 239 
pages. $2.50. Most of the reviewers have 
acknowledged Graham Greene as perhaps the 
most fascinating mystery writer of our times. 
A few eritics (notably Maleolm Cowley and 
Morton Dauwen Zabel) have recognized him as 
one of the most talented and thoughtful of con- 
temporary artists. But no one as yet has at- 
tempted to explain what this serious British 
intellectual is actually doing with his “enter- 
tainments,” nor how the spirituality of: the 
story moves over and above the melodrama of 
the plot. My “reading” of The Ministry of 
Fear may suggest, by a specific internal 
analysis, the wider, symbolic range of charac- 
ter and situation. ° 


have said couldn’t—well, do the things we saw 
them do. Cultured people, pleasant people, people 
you had sat next to at dinner. ..:.” 

And so it was that Arthur Rowe found himself 
in the fete in Bloomsbury Square, rootless and 
spiritless and nameless. He had thought “life 
was much simpler and—grander.” He had been 
taught all the rules, God and Truth and Hope. 
But through all the emaciating terror of' the 
times, he had been left only with a memory of 
day-dreaming and love, a recurrent adolescence, 
a “sense of glory, of a future that would be 
braver than today.” 

Thus: “There was something about a fete 
which drew Arthur Rowe irresistibly .. . called 
him like innocence.” 

These are the opening lines of the novel. From 
this initial note of “doom,” the melodrama de- 
velops the theme in four significant sections. The 
first movement, “The Unhappy Man,” involves 
Rowe in sabotage and intrigue to the point where 
an explosion dissolves his memory. The second 
movements presents “The Happy Man,” or Rowe 
in a shell-shock clinic where he knows a few 
moments of innocence as “Richard Digby.” Back 
in the London underground in “Bits and .Pieces.”’ 
towe-Digby moves hopelessly out of amnesia 
through his Kafka-esque nightmare of. crimi- 
nality. Finally, in “The Whole Man” he discovers 
a formula for life. 

* * * 
OU see, the ministry of fear was not just 
another little bureau for wartime administra- 
tion—“Jt was a ministry as large as life to which 
ull who loved belonged. If one loved one feared. 
That was something. Digby had. forgotten, full 
of hope among the flowers. , ..” 

Arthur Rowe and Anna Hilfe (another of 
Greene’s strange young women who fall in love 
with his guilt-obsessed middle-aged heroes) were, 
perhaps, going to live “a lifetime of:ties.” They 
would have to tread carefully, never: speak with- 
out thinking twice, never know ‘what it was not 
to be afraid of being found out... “They must 
watch each other like enemies because they loved 
each other so much.” ' 

The secret that had been learned was the 
ambiguity of the sense of sin. It derived as much 
from innocence betrayed by “dull: shabby human 
mediocrity” as from: conscience imprisoned by 
worldiy crime. Graham Greene begins with “the 
dream of innocenee,” for a murderer had nothing 
to lose but his- chains. He ends with a tragic 
sense of life; “after all one could exaggerate the 
value of happiness”; and in that lesson a whole 
world had been won. 

Arthur Rowe faces his life. He accepts the 
return of the terrible forgotten years, and com- 
seuts to live with them. By accepting the past, 
he earns at last the right to a future. 

Caught between Dream and Doom—the eternal 
dream of grace, and the doom of an evil, murder- 
ous world—‘*a good man” had, perhaps, learned 
how to survive. 


and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


g~ Is Spain!—From the American Ambassador’s office came 
_-word that the Hon. Carlton J. H. Hayes expressed his kindest 
fegards for the Hon. Francisco Franco, and his hope that the 
General would be able to maintain the stability of his regime 
through its perilous time of “neutrality.” ... 

From out of her fancy suite in a Madrid hotel sauntered the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune’s fashionable foreign-correspondent, Miss 
Alice-Leone Moats. She cabled back that so far as she could see 
all was going rather well in Spain... . 

This week Gerald Brenan, British soldier, Spanish farmer, and 
international scholar, told some true stories about Spain and 
General Franco. In his book The Spanish Labyrinth (just pub- 
lished by Macmillan), Brenan writes in his conclusion: 

“. ... General Franco’s victorious entry 
into Madrid was the signal for a tremendous 
proscription. At least a million men and 
women, were herded into prison: thousands 
more were executed. Today, nearly two and a 
half years after the termination of the war, 
the prisons are full, the executions go on. At 
the same time the European War and the in- 
competence of the Government have prevented 
an economic recovery. Industry is held up for 
lack of raw materials and agriculture has 
broken down for lack of men. A million and 
a half persons have to be fed on State charity 
and half the population lives on the verge of 
starvation. Plague and cholera have made 
their appearance. The villages lack doctors 
and most of the schools are closed because the 
schoolmasters were Republicans. Police and 
Gestapo pullulate. The only thriving concern 
is the estraperlo, or Black Market, which is 

run by the Falange, and whose activities have taken on in- 
credible proportions. And who has gained by the war? The 
middle classes who supported Franco are mostly ruined. The 
only people to have profited are the Falangists who have all 
the jobs, and the food speculators who have made fortunes. 
Among the almost universal want and destitution a small class 
of war profiteers and absentee landlords, generals and Fal- 
angist chiefs crowds the bars of the Palace hotels and night 
clubs. Such is Spain... .” 

It ought to be sent around as a memorandum to some of our 
prominent officials and diplomats! ... 

And by the way, his remarks on the Spanish Civil War consti- 
tute one of the best brief accounts we’ve seen, and should serve 
to correct that lingering heroic myth about the role of the Inter- 
national Brigaders and Communists in Spain. ... Those who went 
through For, Whom the Bell Tolls will get a fair sense of how 
much Ernest Hemingway really missed. Anyway, Gerald 
Brenan (a friend of Franz Borkenau and Luis Araquistain) has 
written a ringing good book! 
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Murer in the OPA:—Business is really business with this busi- 

nessman. We’ve known him for years, and he lifted his head 
up ‘once when war broke out, and then again to get down to 
Washington to check with the new war bureaus, particularly the 
OPA big-shots. .. . Well, last week he went down to Washington 
(a second time) to straighten out some new regulations. _He 
called OPA. “Leon Henderson, please,” he asked. “Oh! Mr. 
Henderson is gone; he’s with the Research Institute.” “Well, give 
me J. Kenneth Galbraith,” he persisted. “Oh! My. Galbraith isn’t 
here any more; he’s with the Lend-Lease Administration.” “How 
about Paul A. Porter?” “Why, he’s over at Agriculture.” “My 
God, give me David Ginsburg!” “He’s in the Army.” 

“Say,” expostulated our businessman at this point, “what 
in hell has happened! Did they bomb OPA?” 

“Brother,” the girl snapped back, “you said it! Hitler 
should take lessons from the guys who started after. this 
administration! .. .” 

. J 

Recsevelt and Beyond:—‘The progressive forces of America can- 

not single-handedly elect a President; but they can defeat 
one.” ... With this note in The Progressive this week, it looks 
as if the LaFollette’s have broken with Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
for good. The manifesto, “The New Deal Is Dead,” was 
written by Fred Rodell, law professor at Yale, and long-time FDR 
supporter. Senator Robert LaFollette has been one of the strongest 
supporters of Roosevelt domestic policies. ... But now, the eharge 
is, “the progressive forces have lost faith.” The Government has 
been turned over to “those powerful forces-of anti-New Deahism, 
anti-progressivism, anti-democracy, commonly called big business. 
... In each instance the President tries to conceal the knife. . . .” 

We can now put something of a footnote onto this item: 
Just a short while before the recent Canadian elections in 
which the Socialists won amazing victories, David Lewis and 
some other CCF big-shots visited Eleanor Roosevelt. . . . “Hew 
do yeu explain,” Mrs. Roosevelt inquired, “the leftward trend 
in Canada at a time when the United States seems to be going 
right?” The answer was: “We don’t have the handicap of 
a Franklin D. Roosevelt. -” Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply is 
unrecorded. .. . 

* * * 

hat’s Wrong With This Picture? —This 

column and these pages come under con- 
stant fire from the Kremlin Set, and the 
Daily Worker takes regular umbrage at our 
remarks. We don’t mind that. ... But when 
they start taking exception to our art work, 
that’s too much! ... This week Sender Garlin 
who is the Commies’ No. 1 hot-under-the- s 
collar man, called our cartoon of Stalin (see +. 
cut) “a vicious caricature of the commander Stalin 
of Russia’s fighting forces.” ... Well, if he wants to make some- 
thing of it, we’ll confess that we, personally (although not without 
many years of subway experience) drew in those black mustachios. 
May God—and the GPU—help me now!... 
Connie Kulturkammer:—The New Masses has gone after Clifton 

Fadiman, and in its latest number runs a long attack against 

this “most accomplished representative of the evils of the modern 
book review.” In the old days, 2 critical polemic of this sort (for 
all its narrow-mindedness) used to have some literary depth. 
Nowadays the intellectual bankruptcy is so glaring that in this 
piece, for example, the tests of Fadiman’s critical ability are: 
Ruth McKenney’s Jake Home, a_party-line potboiler;; Earl 
Browder’s Victory and After; Albert Maltz; Granville’ Hicks, and 
Jan Valtin. Take a look: Fadiman disliked McKenney, liked Hicks, 
was not excited by Maltz, enjoyed Valtin. and ignored Browder. 
If that doesn’t put him in with the Fascist-Trotzkyite gang, what 
does he have to do—wreck bridges? ... Things that amuse us: 
Fellow-traveler Kate Mitchell reviewing R. Palme Dutt’s bock on 
India for the Herald-Tribune and referring to Dutt (the leading 
British Communist theoretician) as “a left-wing analyst.” 

And here is the literary howler of the year: Samuel Putnam, baok 
columnist for the Daily Worker, had this to say of John Dos 
“With his Trotskyite views, we should hardly expect him 


Passos: 

to dispjlay a real social consciousness.” This, of the author of 
.USA, Number One, and all the rest! ... And add pictures-we- 
could-look-at-for-hours-on-end: —the photo of Prof. Solomon 
Michoels, Stalin’s emissary here, in his hospital bed, being visited 
by Prince Boris Mestchersky, Prince Vladimir Koudasheff, and 
Prince Alexander Poutiatine. There was something on the front 
of his bed—it was only a fever-chart—but for a while we thought 
we had made out: “Workers and peasants by freight entrance 
only.” 
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: Rood in Powder and Flakes — 
The Story of Dehydration 


By T. SWANN HARDING. 


IOMEDIANS have long joked about the coming of the day when 
we would absorb nutriment only in the form of pills or com- 
pressed tablets. Even some people who are not intentional come- 
dians, have more or less shared this view. The profound nutritive 
@ffects of fantastically small quantities of those chemical sub- 


‘stances known as vitamins, as well as of certain minerals, have 


lent support to this view. 

Most of the foods on our pantry shelves, even apparently the 
quite dry foods, contain considerable water. Flour, macaroni, oat- 
meal, cornmeal, and cereals generally contain from 5 to as much 
as 15 per cent of water. Potatoes contain 77 per cent of water, 
eggs and meat about 75 per cent, beets 87, turnips 89, asparagus 


‘ 90, and celery, lettuce, and cucumbers 95 per cent. 


It becomes obvious that the food industry processes and ships 
a great deal of water which, in last analysis, we buy at astoundingly 
high prices as compared with the 100 cubic feet of tap water we 
normally purchase for 18 or 20 cents. When you charge that 
moisture up at food prices you find that the water in a cold salad 
of lettuce, onions, peas, and string beans costs from $400 to $800 
per 100 cubic feet, and that in eggplant, cucumbers and broccoli 
from $5,000 to $6,000 per 100 cubic feet. 

That seems a good deal to pay for water. Yet chis water keeps 
vegetables succulent, fresh, and palatable. It acts as a medium for 
dissolved minerals and vitamins, and as a dilutent for character- 
istic flavors. If we ever really tasted concentrated celery, carrot, 
asparagus, or onion, we should probably cross them off our dietary 
list forever. Yet it is possible to remove the water from the food, 
reconstituting the food later by the addition of water. This is the 
growing industry of food dehydration. 

The present war brought with it a demand for shipping space 
unprecedented in world history. If it was somewhat inefficient for 
us to lug around all that food water in peace it became almost 
criminal in warfare. It became urgent, therefore, to dehydrate 
as many foods as possible. 

Basic study of food dehydration was undertaken by The Agri- 
cultural Research Administration in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to improve methods already in use.’ The program got under 
way for study of vegetable dehydration methods in 1941. Imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor pilot-plant or semi-commercial dehy- 
draters were being constructed. Pilot-plant investigations on the 
dehydration of beef got under way about the same time. Methods 
were worked out for the preparation, processing, and dehydration 
ef these foods and were then offered to the industry at two dehy- 
dration schools in 1942. 

~Everyone, of course, is familiar with dried food, sun-drying 
being an old form of food preservation even among primitives. 
Evaporation involves the use of artificial heat, though air circula- 
tion depends on natural draft. In dehydration, temperature, 
humidity, and air circulation are all rigidly controlled; it involves 
the mechanical circulation of artificial heat. Dehydrated foods 
usually contain only about 5 per cent of water as compared with 
10 to 20 per cent for most dried foods. 

Squirrels are said to dry New Hampshire mushrooms in tree 
‘erotches before storing them. American Indians dried corn, fish, 
und beef before the white man appeared. Our own ancestors also 
dried fruits and berries, while dried codfish was the first food ex- 
ported from: America. During the Civil War dehydrated vege- 
tables, pressed into briquettes after drying, were used to prevent 
scurvy in the Union Army. Dried vegetables were also used dur- 
ing the Boer and our Spanish War. 

* Bd ca 
EWEEN 1917 and 1918 there was a great boom on food dehy- 
aration. Nearly nine million pounds of dehydrated vegetables 
were shipped to our Army overseas. About six and one-half mil- 


lion pounds of this consisted of potatoes 
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and nearly two million pounds of soup 
mixture. But the dehydrated foods were 
not especially satisfactory. For one 
thing blanching before drying was 
largely neglected. For another many 
inexperienced and _ ill-equipped firms 
went into the business with little under- 
standing of the problems involved. 

To remedy these defects careful 
research was undertaken by scientists 
in the Department of Agriculture before 
World War I was over. Many years 
ago Circular 619 was published on The Preserva- 
tion of Fruits and Vegetables by Commercial 
Dehydration. Its authors were E. M. Chace, still 
active in the field, W. A. Noel, and V. A. Pease. 
Today. it is still an important and useful publication. 

Generally speaking dehydrated foods occupy cnly from one-third 
te one-fourth the space occupied by the nondehydrated product 
and weigh only a fourth or a fifth as much. A ship’s ton is 40 
tubic feet of space. The net drained weight of a ship’s ton of 
€anned potatoes is 920 pounds. Dehydrated potatoes placed in the 
game space will yield 3,980 pounds when reconstituted. The ratio is 
4.7 to 1. 

There will be a sharp increase in dehydrated vegetable produc- 
tion this year. Already 187 additional plants with an estimated 
¢apacity of 200,000,000 pounds of vegetables annually have been 
approved. Most of these are converted canneries or food-processing 
plants of other types. Dehydrated vegetables occupy from one- 
third to one-sixth the volume of fresh and will be increasingly 
used for our armed forces and for lend-lease shipment. 

In November 10, 1942, the Department of Agriculture awarded 
its first contract for dehydrated pork for overseas shipment. It 
involved approximately 110,000 pounds, to be processed and deliv- 
ered in a few weeks. This new product, for it has never appeared 
on. the commercial market, is made of pre-cooked, fresh, extremely 
lean. pork, is granular in shape, and of the color and texture of 
brown sugar. It occupies about one-third the volume of the orig- 
inal boneless meat and weighs about one-fourth as much. 

Pork offers a more serious problem than beef when it comes to 
dehydration because its fat is more closely mixed with the lean . 
and is also subject to quicker spoilage than beef fat. Scientific 
work began in the Agricultural Research Administration only in 
February 1942, and the problem was quickly solved by using the 
leaner cuts. Such dehydrated meat is as good a source of minerals 
and protein as the fresh product. Many dishes made from dehy- 
drated meat cannot be distinguished from those made from fresh 
meat. 

The United States Army plans to purchase millions of pounds 
of dehydrated vegetables this year, in the main potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, onions, carrots, ecabbages, beets, and rutabagas. So far 
1943 contracts have been awarded for 140,391,250 pounds of dehy- 
drated vegetables and soups, almest ten times the annual produc- 
tion of the domestic dehydration industry when the expansion pro- 
gram hegan. Of the first billion dollars worth of food purchased 
for lend-lease shipment only $170,000,000 represented dehydrated 
skim milk, whole milk, and eggs, thhough vitami ntablets or con- 
} 









centrates have also figured largely in shipments to Britain. 
(To be concluded) 
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A Lesson From American History 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 


THERE'S a lesson for Imperialists in the story of the Reconstructed South. If, at the end of this war, we follow the leadership of a Frank 
Knox, take up the White Man’s Burden, and spread the Blessings of Civilization—at a neat return on the investment—to the backward peoples 
of the world, we would do well to study again the saga of the South. For there a formula, which may have universal validity, has been worked 
out, and our nascent new imperialists might save themselves much grief by a careful study of the Southern system. 
The Southern formula is a refinement of the Quisling technique. But instead of a single Quisling dominating the political structure, the 


conquerors of the South have enlisted the services of a 
class of economic Quislings who take over the manage- 
ment of local business and politics, sit on the lid lest 
social upheavals disturb the system, and dutifully de- 
liver the profits to the owners. 

For a time after the Civil War, the victors experi- 
mented with direct means of political control. The 
Republican Party sought to maintain itself in power 
with Negro votes, and carpet baggers, both economic 
and political, migrated to Dixie to operate plantations, 
run factories, and sit in the seats of government. The 
experiment did not work. The economic carpet baggers, 
most of whom were young men operating on a shoe- 
string, soon went broke and resorted to politics to 
recoup their losses. The political adventurers, whose 
major task was to herd the enfranchised freedmen into 
the voting booths, fell into corruption and began to 
raise taxes. The Negroes, showing a remarkably apti- 
tude for politics, grew restive under the tutelage of 
carpet baggers and Republicans, and began to demand 
more adequate representation among the office holders 
and more legislation in their own interests. Disorders 
in the South, the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
restless blacks all spelled a loss oi profits for Northern 
capital. Moreover, in the West, the embattled farmers 
were rising against the railroads, while in eastern in- 
dustrial centers the National Labor Union and the 
Knights of Labor were holding out promises of a better 
society for the workingman. 

The collapse of the financial structure in 1873 
was lesson enough that the system needed change. 
If the Southern Negroes, the western Grangers, 
and the eastern laborers united—the very thought 
was horrifying—the system might collapse. Faced 
with this specter, the masters of capital abandoned 
the gauleiters and Quislings, the carpet baggers 
and the scalawags, abandoned political reconstruc- 
tion, and formed an alliance with the Southern 
Bourbons. 

Sd * * 
HE political symbol of this change in technique was 
the adjustment made in 1877 by which President 
Rutherford Hayes withdrew the Federal troops from 
the South. 

In the wake of the retiring troops went the last of 
the carpetbag governors, the Negroes deserted the pub- 
lic payrolls, and the states’ were “redeemed.” This was 
a new compromise in the long series of compromises 
which had adjusted relations between the sections. 
Paradoxically, because it was less formal than the 
compromises of 1820, 1833, and 1850, it was more 
binding and more permanent. Beneath the superficial 
political arrangement which made Hayes president, lay 
a basic understanding on the division of power and 
function. 

In the “New South,” the Republicans abandoned the 
Negro to his former masters. The Southern Bourbon 
took control over Southern politics, returned the Negro 
to “his place,” politically and economically. The mas- 
ters of capital retained control of the South’s trans- 
portation systems, its credit arrangements, its utility 





facilities, and its natural resources. But—and herein 
lies the especial virtue of the new arrangements—the 
Southerners were allowed to manage the property. 
Southern-born men, with the traditions of the slave 
system behind them, became the presidents of sub- 
sidiary companies, superintendents of factories, man- 
agers of mines, supervisors of branch offices, and vassal 
of heavily mortgaged businesses. The mas- 


“owners” 


mt After Lincoln MALU Le 


HE people who talk 

most of the “lessons” 
of “history” usually know 
the least history and draw, 
more often than not, the 
wrong lessons. They pick 
up somewhere that it was 
General Grant (U. S. for 
“Unconditional Surren- 
der”) who first used the 
formula now covering the 
Allied military offensive— 
and they have the problem of War and Peace all 
figured out. They recall a phrase of Lincoln’s 
“With malice toward none,” drag out some hoary 
myths about the Reconstruction period under 
Andy Johnson and the Republican Party, and the 
terms for the new reconstruction after World 
War II become quite clear. 

But history has many “cunning passages.” And 
none is more tricky than the peace which settled 
the Civil War of 1861-1865. There was the hazy 
peace of Lincoln, cut short by his murder in 
April; there was the appeasing peace of John- 
son, abruptly ended by the victory of Thad Stev- 
ens’ Radicals; there was the compromised peace 
of Rutherford Hayes in 1877. ... And in the 
hands of a scholarly and penetrating historian 
these problems shed remarkable light on issues 
of war and peace in our own time. 

“Look behind the forms to the substance,” 
warns Professor William B. Hesseltine. Here, in 
a brilliant historical essay, is the substance of 
a crucial period in American life. The writer is 
one of the nation’s leading authorities on the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, author of many 
scholarly works, and is a frequent contributor to 
the pages of The New Leader. 
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ters of capital were not interested in the details of 
management: they were only concerned with profits. 
The division of spheres has benefitted both 
Northern owners and Southern managers. 
In politics, the Southerners could be depended 
upon to keep the Democratic party conservative. 
In economics, the Southerners use race prejudice 


to divide the submerged working class, and thereby 

keep both Southern and Northern wages at a sub- 

sistence level. And, in return for their services, 
the Southerners receive the rewards of managers 

—the control of their localities, the semblance of 

power, and the social prestige that inheres in being 

invited to seats at the banquet tables of the mighty. 

The Southern managers live in columned mansions, 
drive Buicks and Packards, receive ideological indoc- 
trination in the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, formulate 
policies in the Chambers of Commerce, and have them 
executed by the Bourbon politicians of the county 
courts, the legislatures, or Congress. If individuals go 
broke—or are broken—oftener in the South than in 
the North, or if Southern industries are marginal af- 
fairs with prosperity only in boom times, the Southern 
managers have other rewards. They are the repositories 
of power in their own regions, and they acknowledge 
no local superiors. The Negroes and the poor whites 
who seek credit at their stores or jobs in their mines 
and mills appear before them hat in hand, symbolically 
pulling their forelocks. The Southern managers, in 
turn, tip their hats to New York, but they tip them by 
mail. 

The difference is merely superficial, yet upon it is 
founded the whole Southern social, economic, and polit- 
ical system. 

* * * 
A SYSTEM so delicately adjusted needs constant 
defense. It can tolerate no dissention and critical 
Southerners must either conform or be harried out of 
the land. 

Extremely sensitive to outside opinion, Southern- 
ers alternate between lyrical praise of Dixie Land 
and fierce resentment ef “outside interference.” 
To the visiting Yankee orf inquiring mind, they give 
stereotyped answers which assert the childlike irre- 
sponsibility of the Negroes coupled with the assur- 
ance that Southerners—and Southerners only— 
“understand” the black man. They ask nothing 
but to be left alone in their colonial status, to be 
allowed to rule their own regions, to receive their 
due obeisance from the lesser ranks of man, and 
to tip their hats behind a postage stamp. 
Unfortunately for their peace of mind, the war has 

loosened forces which threaten to upset the South’s 
delicate balance. Negroes, hearing of the Four Free- 
doms, have aspired to obtain them. They have talked 
about a “Double V”; they have assailed the system of 
job discriminations, they have threatened to march 
on Washington, and they have shown an alarming dis- 
position to resist the impartial administration of Judge 
Lynch’s justice. 

The situation is reminiscent of the French Revolu- 
tion when Haiti’s slaves, mistakenly assuming that 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” applied to black 
men broke their shackles with considerable bloodshed. 

Southerners—who “understand” Negroes even better, 
perhaps, than they will admit—remember Haiti and 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Rebuilding London 





British Laborites Lead Way in City Planning 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER 

ONDON (By Mail).—Despite a conservative trend 

which many observers claim has set in Britain, 

there is still much progressive thinking going on in 
this country. That this is true is shown by the enthu- 
siasm for the Beveridge Report, published more than 
six months ago, by the forthcoming White Paper on the 
reorganization of the British educational system, and 
by the appearance of several large scale city-planning 
programs, of which one put forward by the London 
County Council is the most extensive. 

This plan, drawn up under the auspices of the LCC 
at the behest of Lord Reith, then Minister of Works, 
is an indication of the vitality of the capital city’s 
Labor Party organization. The London Labor Party 
was built up originally by Herbert Morrison, now Min- 
ister of Home Security, under whose leadership the 
Labor Party gained control of the governing body of 
the metropolis. Since Morrison’s entry into the Churchill 
government, Charles Latham—now Lord Latham—has 
carried on as Chairman of the London County Council 
and head of the London Labor Party. 

The present report has been two years in the 
making and was drawn up by John Forshaw, chief 
architect to the London County Council, and Prof. 
Patrick Abercrombie, Britain’s leading town plan- 
ner. It attempts to answer the question “What’s 
Wrong With London?” and put it arights. 

The plan maintains that there are four funda- 
mental troubles with London as a city to live in: 
traffic congestion, poor housing, uneven distribu- 
tion of open spaces, and architectural chaos. It 
sets out to remedy these troubles. - 

As the “Daily Herald” boldly states “London’s street 
system broke down before the war.” The city, like 
Topsy, “just grew” without any special plan. The re- 
port attempts to remedy this. It suggests two great 
circular highways to go around London, one of them 
around the outskirts of the county, the other nearer 
the center. These would take care of through traffic 





and would also provide a quicker and less congested 
means of getting from one part of the city to the other. 





"A new London will rise from the blitzed ruins of the old. .” 


It further suggests that as far as possible existing 
roads and streets be straightened and widened. Finally, 
the plan provides for a series of small communities, in 
which there would be no through traffic. 
*% cd * 

yarns small communities would also be part of the 

answer to overcrowding and sium housing. Instead 
of having a great splurging mass of tenements, the city 
would have a series of small communities of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. These wouid consist of both one- 
family dwellings and apartment houses and each com- 
munity would have its on center, with stores, movies 
and other necessary buildings. It is planned that these 
communities will have a population density of about 136 
people per acre. Alternative plans are suggested on 
the basis of 100 and 200 people per acre, though the 
planners approve of the median figure. On the basis 
of the lowest figure, all families could be housed in pri- 
vate homes, but that is a mathematical impossibility in 
London. The trend of thought of the Planners indi- 
cated in their discussion of “communities di\ > into 
smaller neighborhood units of between 6,000 ar ,000 
persons related to the elementary school and ie area 
it serves. It is the intention ... that children should 
not have to cross a main road from house to school.” 

It is proposed that each of these little communities 
be surrounded by a park space which would “form a 
natural cut-off between it and its neighbors.” These 
parks would provide the playground and open space 
which, it is maintained, is so sadly lacking in the city. 
It is suggested, too, that each dwelling unit will have 
room for a flower or vegetable garden even though, as 
the “Daily Herald” admits “some of their gardens will 
have to be very small indeed.” 

All of these plans will make London a more com- 
fortable place to live in. But the County Council’s 
plan has ideas for making it a more suitable capital 
for the British Commonwealth of Nations as well. 
It is proposed that certain key areas in the city— 
notably the region around the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey, the vicinity of St. 
Paul’s Cathetral, and the area around the Tower of 
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London—be set aside “for special purposes.” For 
example, in the first of these areas, only vehicles 
actually headed for the buildings in the area will 
be allowed to approach. Streets will be widened 
and buildings torn down in order, as the “Man- 
chester Guardian” puts it, the region will “become 

a safe resort where ministers and lesser lights can 

stretch their legs.” 

This would help to straighten out the “architectual 
chaos” of which the Council complains. A further step 
in this direction is the construction of a vast “cultural 
and entertainment center” on the south bank of the 
Thames. At the present time this is a badly blitzed 
slum and dock area. The LCC proposes to consolidate 
the dock region, making it less sprawling but more effi- 
cient and to build in the space saved. In this area it is 
proposed that there be a national theatre and a new 
opera house as well as other buildings of a similar 
nature. 

A final step in making London a more beautiful 
and dignified city is the suggestion that all rail- 
roads running into the city be electrified, and that 
they be rebuilt to run underground while in the 
city, instead of er-ssing the Thames on bridges as 
is now the case. e plan envisions a system of 
commuters’ trains .v be closely tied in with the 
city’s subway system. 

Such an ambitious scheme as that proposed by 
Messrs. Forshaw and Abercrombie and their associates 
could not be carried out in a year or two. It is proposed 
that the execution of the plan be extended over a period 
of fifty years, and that it be always subject to change 
as conditions alter, 

* * 

HE plan remains a plan at the present time. It 

was submitted to the London County Council and 
passed on by that body to other interested organiza- 
tions for criticism and suggestion. Enabling legislation 
as well as financial assistance will probably be needed 
from Parliament before any such extensive scheme 
could be executed. In any case the fulfillment of the 
plan must await the end of the war. 

Of course the plan is not without opposition. 
Some of the obstacles are political, other economic. 
For example, the “Daily Mail” says “we cannot 
help wondering whether sufficient is being done 
now to bring this and similar post-war plans with- 
in the harder limits of practicability.” And, al- 
though the tendency to associate “planning” with 
“Bolshevism” is not quite so noticeable here as in 
the U. S., there will undoubtedly be plenty of oppo- 
nents of the scheme on grounds of its radical 
nature. 
3ut there, are also valid economic hindrances to the 

execution of the plan. Primary among these is the 
problem of landmarks. Now that the plan has been 
announced it can be expected that these gentlemen will 
get to work to buy up the areas which the government 
desires to transform, for the purpose of Kolding out for 
a high price. It is already reported that such a pro- 
cedure is under way. 

However, though this particular plan may not be 
adopted in its entirety it is almost certain that some 
kind of city-planning scheme will be agreed upon; since 
London has been badly hit by the blitz, and since it 
must be rebuilt at least in part ar yway, it seems logical 
that it should be rebuilt upon some preconceived lines. 
It is certain that so long as the Labor Party remains in 
control of the London County Council, that body will 
do all in its power to rebuild the city so as to make it 
a more comfortable and more inspirfng city in which 
to dwell. 
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Harry Gideonse in England— On de Gaulle and U.S.Foreign Policy 


A First-Hand Analysis of 
French Politics in Exile 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 
President of Brook’yn College who has just returned from a five weeks’ trip in England. 
HE keystone of post-war Europe must be a strong Republican France. It must 
be a France that has chosen its own leaders and it can be taken for granted 
that we shall not have such a France unless it has vigorously combed out of its polit- 
ical and social life the entire collaborationist crew that has steered its national ship of 
state into the shoals and onto the rocks of Vichy-ism since the breakdown in 1940. 
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The Trap of Power Politics and the 


Myth of the 


By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
HEN this War ends in victory for the United 
Nations there should be Four- 
Power Alliance of the “arsenal states’—China, 
Great Britain, Russia and the United States— 
to enforce Peace on the rest of the world. While 
this Alliance could not Perpetual 
Peace (for nothing can do that), it would insure 
a fairly long period of Tranquillity. 

Such is the anarchronistic, thoroughly regres- 
sive prescription of Walter Lippmann for the 
ordering of the post-war world in his recently 
published U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the 
Republic [Little Brown and Company, $1.50, 
177 pages], born evidently out of extreme fright 


created a 








bring about 


at the spectacle of mechanized armies pulveriz- 
ing wealth and lives on an unprecedented scale. 

What the general reader is apt to overlook 
is that it h thinking of 
as Mr. Lippmann’s, or lack of 


the same orde 
thinking, that 


as been 


has brought the world to its present pass. There 
is, indeed, nothing essentially different about 
Mr. Lippmann’s prescription from Nazi Geo- 


politik. The only variation is that the spheres 
of overlapping influence are to be 
a different set of nations. 

The influence ot Mr. Lippmann’s Four-Power 
Blue on smaller nations 
us, wholly From 
nations might have ideas of their own, and such 
ideas. would be disposed way or the 
other, by the Grand Al} rate, 
peace would be assured, and apparently 
any kind of peace, is all Mr. Lippmann 
wants. We cannot, however, be certain that the 
rest of humanity peace as 
Mr. Lippmann. There is more hint in 
history that men, denied what they want by 
other means, will elect to fight 
the other. 


managed by 


would be, he assure 


benign. time to time small 
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that 





enamored of 


is as 
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one Way 01 


Mr. Lippmann would confront such hotheads 
with his Grand Alliance. To fight against it, 
with any combination of nations, would be 
suicide. 

EFORE Mr. Lippmann discloses his thor- 

oughly pedestrian and inadequate recom- 
mendation—inadequate because it stands in no 


sort of workable relation tc the machine-created 
forces loose in the world 
in a good deal of pretentious intellectual exer- 
cise that is bound to impress the uninst 
Being an intellectual, and very much of an 
ivory-tower intellectual, Mr. Lippmann gets a 
good deal of satisfaction from empty formulas. 
As an example of such an empty formuia, for 
the underlying logic of which Mr. Lippmann 
has unwarrantably drawn on the terminology 
of bookkeeping, the author states: 
“The thesis of this book is that 
policy consists in bringing into 
with a comfortable surplus of power in re- 
serve, the nation’s commitments and the 
nation’s power. The constant preoccupation 
of the true [sic!] statesman is to achieve 
and maintain this balance. Having deter- 
mined the foreign commitments which are 


today—he indulges 


rucced, 


a foreign 


balance, 


vitally necessary to his people, he will 
never rest until he has mustered the force 
to cover them. ... For nations, as for fam- 


ilies, the level may vary at which a solvent 
balance is struck. If its expenditures are 
safely within its assured means, a family 
is solvent when it is poor, or is well-to-do, 
or is rich. The same principle holds true of 











nations. The statesman ef a strong country 
may balance its commitments at a high 
level or at a low. But whether he is con- 
ducting the affairs of Germa hich has 


had dynamic ambitions, or the affairs of 


Switzerland which seeks only to hold what 
it already has, or of the United States, he 
must still bring his en and means inte 








balance. If he does not, he will 

course that leads to disaster.” 

The implication here is that if the statesm: 
cngages in sornd bookkee} I S 
adroit game of diplomatic che his cou i 
will be safe. Mr. Lippma here q obvio 
falls into the error of estimating foreign polic 
as the sole factor insuring national safeiv. We 
may ask: what excessive foreign commitments 
did China have? What foreign commitments 
cid Norway have to bring about the Germa 
occupation and what foreig tmer id 
Iceland have that b gent lo-Amer- 
ican occupations? What kind of foreign ; 
short of capitulation, could have availed these 
countries anything? 


All I am trying to show here is that Mr. 
Lippmann places far too much reliance on 
foreign policy as a safeguard against dis- 
aster. He reminds me much of sen- 
tentious moralists who assert thai if a per- 
son is law-abiding and practices the golden 
rule he will safely avoid all trouble. The 


very 





only difficulty with this formula is that it 
does not hold water. Law-abiding citizens 
who carefully mind their own business and 
never step on anyone’s toes are continually 
being slugged by rascals. 
WARE of the 


alliances in 


profound popular suspicion of 
United Siates, Mr. Lipp- 
show that the 
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at period during which it enjoyed 


the 
first task is to 


mann’s United 
States, in th 

from outside attack, was secure only 
alliance. It is Mr. 
the time of the 
Doctrine to the 
nineteenth century, United 
informal alliance with Great 


freedom 
to an 
from 
Monroe 


because it was 
Lippmann’s 
promulgation of the 
end of the 
States had at 


party 





notion 





the 









3ritain. Without this alliance the Monroe 
Doct he ies, would have had no force. 
Only the British N could enforce it. 


That there was an informal understand- 
ing achieved between the British and Amer- 
ican governments at the time of the Monroe 
declartion is, it is true, a little known 
fact. But that this understanding prevailed 
throughout the nineteenth century, and gave 
peace te the United States, is contrary to 
the facts. 

Britain, for one thing, 
ognizing the Confederacy; 


came close to rec- 
supported 


she 








the Confederacy with arms. She 

deterred from supporting the Confederacy 

by an alliance with Washington; and sh 
was, very probably, deterred from 
nizing the Confederacy because 
sia showed herself disposed, in such an 
event, to throw her weight on the side of 
the North. 

Again, when the Emperor Maximilian in- 
vaded Mexico during our Civil War, Eng- 
lish forces participated. Mr. Lippmann 
takes note of the fact, but dismisses it as 
unimportant. 

According to Mr. Lippmann, the 
American alliance continued until, circa 
Then, somehow, although he does nct say how 
or why, it evaporated as Japan and Germany 
stepped on to the world stage and the United 
States embarked on a directionless foreign 
policy that has contributed to keeping the 
world in hot water ever since, The years since 
1900, however, offer more by way of supporting 
the notion that 
England and the 


was 


not 





recog- 


only KKus- 


3ritish- 
1900. 


ied beiw 





We ‘ 
an alilance nas exXl 


United States than do the 





three quarters of the nineteentH century. For 
the United States went to war at England’s 
side in 1917 and in 1941, and became involved 


in war both times partly because, recognizing 
of England t security, it 


» American 
ngland important 
; 


} 
he value 






had elected to give support 
with gocds and materials. 
But it is necessary to Mr. Lippmann’s argu- 


Eng 


ment to show an alliance with and prior to 








1900, when the United yed peace, 
but to show no alliance when the 
United States became involve ») treme! 

dous wars. Rather does the reverse appear to 
be the fact. From Monrce’s to Wilson’s time 
there was a gradual rapprochement between 
the ns, broken at times by different 
needs ar s. As soon as the rapprochement 





Four-Powers Bloc 


became firm, the United States became involved 
in global war for global stakes, 
This should not lead us into a Lippmann- 
esques train of reasoning to the effect that 
it has been alliance with England that has 
brought us to war on two occasions, The 
fact of alliance or non-alliance had nothing 
whatever to do with (1) the peace of the 
nineteenth century and (2) the wars of the 
twentieth. The United States was free of 
external attack in the nineteenth century 
because other nations were too busy else- 
where with other problems. The paths of 
other nations and of the United States, con- 
fining its energies to this continent, simply 

did not cross to any vital degree. 

When those paths finally crossed—and it was 
whose shadow first fell across the path 
of Ainerican expansionism—the result was war. 

The winning of the war with Spain, as Mr. 
Lippmann left the United States with 
vast and distant commitments that called for a 
new note in American foreign policy. And, con- 


Spall 


notes, 





trary to Mr, Lippmann, the new note appeared 
in the form of drawing closer to England. The 
American people, however, did not understand 


what these commitments were. A minority that 
understood flatly them, which is the 
real reason why American foreign policy has 
heen the subject of hot debate ever since 1900. 

What is the commitment that emerged from 
the Spanish-American War? Mr. Lippmann 
states as follows: 


opposed 


it adequately, 

“We are committed to defend at the risk 
of war the lands and the waters around 
them extending from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines and Australia, from Greenland to Bra- 
zil to Patagonia. The area of these commit- 





menis is very nearly half the surface of the 
globe, and within this area we insist that 
no great power may enlarge its existing 








dominion, that no new great power may 

establish itself. The area of American de- 

fensive commitment is not quite 40 per cent 
of the land surface of the earth.” 

Indeed, the commitment is even greater, for 
“In the new age of air power it extends beyond 
the coast line to the I: 
dromes from which planes can take off.” 

The palpable absurdity of such a “commit- 
ment” never seems to occur to Mr. Lippmann. 


inds where there are air- 


FTER lecturing for 101 pages on the in- 

adequacy of American foreign policy in re- 
lation to its popularly unsuspected commit- 
ments, Mr. Lippmann on page 102 breaks down 
and discloses that “During this period (1900- 
1940) none of the great states has been able to 
form a workable foreign policy. “One and all 
they have misjudged the forces with them and 


the forces. against them, and until they con- 
struct an order of power which fits the realities 


of power, they must continue the cycle of dis- 
aster.” 

There is room here for some penetrating in- 
cuiry, Which Mr. Lippmann not supply. 
Why have the great states been unable to form 
a workable foreign policy that would avoid the 


does 


disaster in which many of them, such as Rus- 
sia, France, Germany and Japan, are deeply en- 
gulfed, and in which others, such as England 
and the United States, are only somewhat less 
thoroughly engulfed? Has it not heen because 
of the inability of official thought, based on an- 


with the world of 
‘ and submarine? 
Toward the end of his book Mr. Lipp- 
mann does take into his view the airplane, 
but he mentions it only lightly. There is no 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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client precepts, to keep pace 
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So much we can take as common ground in 
England and in the United States, as well as 
umong most of the followers of Generals De 
Gaulle and Giraud. Our State Department has 
never indicated a desire to dictate the form of 
French politica! institutions, or to impose any 
personalities on France. it has also quite delib- 
erately pursued a policy designed to avoid the 
possibility that any one else should try to mort- 
gage the future of France in these respects. 

In view of these facts, which should be ob- 
vious to any careful reader of the press, the 
eventual publication of an American white book 
on North Africa and France, will probably have 
an almost revolutionary novelty to fellow citi- 
zens who have allowed propaganda to dominate 
their thinking. I shall not soon forget the face 
of an American journalist in London who had 
swallowed the fairy tales about our “Darlan- 
Vichy State Department” hook, line and sinker, 
inciuding the notion that General Giraud shared 
the anti-semitie views of Vichy, when I pointed 
to the simple fact that the French Committee 
of National Liberation had two Jewish members, 
and that they were both appointees of Giraud 
(René Mayer, in charge of Communications, and 
Jules Abadie, charged with Justice, Education 
and Health). When he replied with the irre- 
levant comment that it could not be denied that 
Giraud was surrounded by Cagoulards, he had 
to admit that he didn’t even know the difference 
between (Georges) Bonnet of Munich and Vichy 
fame, and (Jean) Monnet, former deputy secre- 
tary-general of the League of Nations, and a 
close adviser of General Giraud as well as of 
General De Gaulle (appointed to the French 
Committee as one of Giraud’s members). It is, 
incidentally, true that there are former Cagoul- 
ards in Giraud’s circles, but it is just as true 
that such elements occur amongst the most mili- 
tant Gaullists—the gentleman who now passes 
under the name of “Colonel: Passy” and who is 
the head of De Gaulle’s secret police is a notori- 
ous member of the group. 


SHALL not discuss General DeGaulle as a 

military figure, first of all because I lack the 
essential technical qualifications for a compari- 
son with Giraud or Catroux, and secondarily be- 
cause it is quite clear that military matters are 
in Giraud’s hands. DeGaulle’s significance is 
political—and as a_ political phenomenon his 
reputation is almost entirely fictitious. Inside 
occupied France Gaullism is identified with com- 
plete cooperation with England and America, 
side France it is quite apparent that DeGaulle 
is explicitly anti-English and anti-American. The 
general’s built-up reputation inside France is 
largely due to a radio monopoly over the British 
Broadcasting Company during the two years 
following the breakdown in 1940. 

With the help of British facilities and British 
money DeGaulle established himself in French 
opinion as the spokesman for all Frenchmen who 
see the English and American war effort as de- 
signed to liberate France. When they manage 
to escape to England, they discover with dismay 
that DeGaulle represents the exact opposite of 
the values identified with the radio general. The 
situation is complicated even further by the fact 
that individual Frenchmen are not allowed to 
escape by means of the underground—which is 
controlled by Gaullists even today—unless they 
promise loyalty to DeGaulle’s leadership in an 
oath that has all the earmarks of fascist ritual. 

The situation is well characterized by the story 
of a French political leader who was widely 
quoted in the American press on the unanimous- 
ly Gaullist attitude of occupied France, and 
whose personal conversation did not at all bear 
out the newspaper quotations. When a direct 
question was asked about the conflict between 
his publie and his private views, the simple and 
disarming answer was: “C’etait le prix de mon 
billet” (It was the price of my ticket to Eng- 
land). 

Few have the courage to struggle with a well- 
oiled machine which does not hesitate to 
Gestapo techniques of persuasion, although it 
was quite apparent to me in London that De- 
Gaulle’s supporters are not a majority in the 
London French colony, and that most of the 
Frenchmen of whose democratic and republican 
values I felt certain because of past experience, 
were warm supporters of the policy of our own 
State Department. 
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T is hard to get a correct picture of the French 
The ruth- 
Gaullist 


accept 


situation but it is not impossible. 
totalitarian the 

machine scare Frenchmer not 
him as their “chief” into 
discretion, in order to avoid 
selves and their families in 
rightist position of General 


lessly techniques of 


who do 
and guarded 
for them- 
France. The early 
DeGaulle 


siler ce 


trouble 


and his 








subsequent alliance with communist elements 
lave given him control of most of the conspira- 
torial elements in French politics, and have also 
produced fear and defiance amongst genuinely 
democratic elements as well as an atmosphere 
of internecine warfare among his own adherents. 

The rightist elements think that they will 
know how to handle the communists if the Gen- 
eral has the controls in his hands, and the com- 
munists seem to feel that the General will be a 
pushover for their well-oiled and disciplined 
shocktroops once the un-French and dictatorial 
manner of the gentleman hecomes obvious to 
Frenchmen who now think of him as a symbol 
of political values that are the exact opposite 
of those cherished by the real General as over 
against his synthetic radio personality. 

I have no special contacts with the men who 
are charged with the day-to-day administration 
of our foreign policy, but I would venture the 
following explanation of their position as sub- 
tantially in accordance with my own observa- 
tions: There is at present no cohesion in the 
group of Frenchmen outside of occupied France. 
No one can say what France will support, once 
it has a chance to hear free argument and de- 
bate. To speak bluntly to the world and to 
France on the real as over against the supposed 
qualities of General DeGaulle might have a 
singularly disruptive influence on our military 
as well as political situation in view of the 
fact that military action in France is probably 
very near and that the synthetic Gaullism of 
many Frenchmen is largely the fruit of the 
early British—and thoroughly understandable— 
support of the General. 

Now that Churchill has obviously changed his 
views of DeGaulle, it may become possible to 
develop a “weaning policy” by allowing other 
Frenchmen—and specifically, able civilians—to 
produce a cohesion in policies and personalities 
that was sadly lacking six months ago and is 
now developing in a promising fashion. 

It is, of course, a‘condition for the suecess of 
such a “weaning policy,” that it should not be 
officially described as such, and if the General 
ean himself be educated politically by the very 
process of sharing political responsibilities with 
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other Frencamen, such success might appear to 








be a victory for DeGaulle (because it would 
make the real General conform with the syn- 
thetic radio General) but it would fundamen- 


tally represent conclusive proof of the wisdom 
of the American policy, which is, of course, a 
Rossevelt policy and not a “State Department” 
policy. 


NDER the circumstances some form of ree- 

ognition for the French Committee may be 
anticipated after the receipt of suitable guar- 
anties of committee responsibility. 

At present there is considerable doubt whether 
DeGaulle has realiy placed his control of prop- 
aganda or of the underground under general 
committee supervision, and I was interested to 
hear London stories—from responsible sources 
—that the French banknotes which are now be- 
ing used to finance the underground, were print- 
ed in North Africa but that their issue for 
these purposes was not a matter of cammittee 
policy. It can, however, be anticipated that able 
civilian elements on the French Committee 
will gradually emerge as the dominant civilian 
core of the new nucleus of organized French 
military and political effort. 

The success of communist phrase mongers in 
the construction of a wholly synthetic issue 
which for a while threatened Anglo-American 
relations as well as the future of France, is one 
of the great political lessons of current polities. 
Current attacks on the State Department all 
reveal the same mobilization of fellow traveler 
resources, but I am convinced that a historian 
writing the cool and detached final judgment 
on this period, will agree with the verdict that 
Roosevelt was wise in minimizing actual war- 
fare between French and Anglo-American 
troops, that he was right in his view that very 
many Frenchmen were anti-collaborationist 
(that is, anti-Petain-Laval) but equally opposed 
to political adventures with Gallican totalitarian- 
ism, and that the policy of weaning occupied 
France from an erroneous view imposed by the 
accidents of military and psychological warfare 
by a procedure which gradually substituted com- 
mittee rule and control, was not only a genuinely 
democratic achievement but a morally eoura- 
course in view of the greater political 
ease of an alternative policy which might have 
sacrificed the keystone for European reconstruc- 
tion, that is to say, the existence of a free and 
republican France, 





geous 


FTER five weeks in London in which I dis- 

cussed these questions with seores of mens 
officials, journalists and refugees—I was amazed 
the New York Herald Tribune in a 
dispatch dated August 2, 1943, that American 
policy is regarded in London diplomatie -cireles 
as “‘an enigma that makes the taciturn diplomacy 
of the Soviet Union appear as simple as a school- 
boy primer,” and that no American official could 
be discovered in London who could “make sense 
of current American policy.” 

I can only say I had no difficulty in dis- 
covering American officiz were well- 
quite aware of icult angles 
my out- 
comment 
} ! in experi- 
1e service of Republican France 
—that he “thanked Providence every day for 
the restraint and wisdom of the American ‘State 
Department.” “It is giving Frenchmen “nother 
chance,” he summarized, “to reconstruct a Re 
publican France.” 


to read in 
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standing memory of the trip was 
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This Week on the Stage | 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 








Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


GALA AND GAY 
“THE MERRY WIDOW.” Music 
by Franz Lehar. New book by 

Sidney Sheldon and Ben Roberts. 

Lyrics by Adrian Ross. Directed 

by Felix Brentano. Covductor, 

Robert Stolz. Choreography by 

George Balanchine. Presented 

by Yelanda Mero-Irion in the 

New Opera Company Produc- 

tion. At the Majestic Theatre. 

Out of a dim but golden mem- 
ory of childhood, still float the 
strains cf “The Merry Widow.” 
In the glow of that recollection, 
all the revivals this reviewer has 
seen were dull—until the present 
New Opera Company production, 
which can stand in rich compari- 
son with the memory ; and indeed 
on its own is a gay and gala 
presentation, rich in all the as- 
pects of comic opera. 

With Jan Kiepura as the heir 
apparent of Marsovia, and Marta 
Eggerth as the merry widow 
whose fortune he must wed to 
save his State, we are assured of 
good voices, mellow and resound- 
ing. But Marta is not only a 
singer; she is a romping and mis- 
chievous spirit, and her set-to’s 
with Kiepura (who is her hus- 
band all the time offstage, as he 
is to become when the final cur-, 


At Palisades 





with his 
orchestra will play a three day’s 


Bobby Sherwood who 
engagement at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N. J., playing for the 
free stage show and also for 
free dancing. Appearing with the 
Sherwood band as an extra added 
free attraction is the Hollywood 
Sky Revue. 





tain falls onstage)) are lively 
with good acting as well as splen- 
did song. The chorus (floating 
about in dreamy dance, with ex- 
cellent costumes by Walter Florell) 
keeps them good company. 

The humor of the evening, en- 
livened by a book that brings it 
up to date, is carried on the sly 
shoulders of Melville Cooper as 
Popoff, the determined prime 
minister cf Marsovia, who must 
arrange .the match, but cannot 
control even his own wife. His 
Plan 73, however, almost works. 
Perhaps the highlights of the 
comedy is the male septet that 
sings a song the program calls 
“The Women,” more affectionately 
remembered as “Girls, girls, girls” 

. and the seven men burlesque 
a female chorus in a way that 
has the uproarious audience call- 
ing them back for more and more. 

his is a dancing play (remem- 
bered by many that have never 
seen it, for “The Merry Widow 
Waltz’), and George Balanchine 
has surpvassed himself in the va- 
riety and charm of his arrange- 
ments. From the graceful glide 
to the catchy can-can, he keeps 
the girls in attractive turns, with 
little novelties that catch the eye 
and the fancy. Also, he brings 
for the special ballet numbers 
some persons that will be watched 
again and again: the couple 
Milada Mladova and Chris Vol- 
koff; and the graceful Lubov 
Roudenko, whose first act polka 
is a delight . not to mention 
her arch can-can. 

Robert Stolz, who conducted the 
1905 premiere of “The Merry 
Widow” in Vienna, has arranged 


the music and ‘wields the baton 
for this production; and Felix 


Brentano has capped the triumphs 
of the New Opera Company by 
his treating these works as the- 
atre pieces rather than operas, so 
that the dramatic values combine 
with the musical to make them 
all-around entertainment, tops of 
its kind. “The Merry Widow” 
will have many merry audiences, 
throughout the new season. The 
surprise success of “Rosalinda” 
prepared us to expect something 
good; this production has bettered 
our expectations. 


MELODY AND FUN 
Balieff’s “Chauve-Souris of 1943.” 
Presented by Leon Greanin. At 
the Royale Theatre. 





If moon-faced M. C. Balieff 
could bring his innocent guile 
back to earth, and _ specifically 


back to the Royale Theatre, his 
smooth sense of showmanship 
would convert this production into 
a smash hit, for showmanship is 
the one element it lacks for a 
smack-’em-down revue. It has 
gaiety, and excellent song, and 
(except for one stiff ballet num- 
ber) excellent dancing, as well 
as good fun; it needs a consum- 
mate showman to whip these into 





Elisabeth Bergner. after a long absence from Broadway, 





wie So 

can be seen 

at the Booth Theatre these days in “The Two Mrs. Carrolls,” 
new Broadway success. 





AT MUSIC HALL 


“Mr. Lucky,” RKO’s romantic 
picture starring ‘Cary Grant, is 
being held over on the screen of 
Radio City Music Hall for a fifth 
week. With Laraine Day in the 
feminine lead, the gay, witty film 
has played to capacity audiences 
since its opening. 





continuous flow and_= surging 
theatre. 
Take Katinka, for. instance. 


Her companions—just faces, with 
the rest of their figures painted 
on the wall, like yourself when 
you pose in a Coney Island pho- 
tegrapher’s gallery—cry out for 
her hand in marriage, and she 
dances her own little declaration 
of independence: as charming a 
comic piece as one has seen in a 
long time—for less than a minute 
and a half. Then there’s the 
name song of the play: it is 
pleasing, it could be popular; but 
cne girl sings it once, the or- 
chestra plays the chorus once 
more (half drowned in applause), 
and that’s all. No dance to the 
tune, no grouped chorus, no play, 
no showmanship. This may be all 
right for a pleasant evening at 
home, or even a concert; it fades 


in the theatre. 
One fellow has a solo vaude- 
ville number—Simecn Karavaeff 


—combining Russian dancing and 
tap with a coy patter, that goes 


over by itself. Nothing is helped 
over. 
But, take it in itself, there’s 


plenty more. The Cossack chorus 
burlesque (even without the feeble 
4F “fun”) is boisterously funny. 
The ensemble singing, men and 
women together, is delightful, in 
the harvest scene, in the group 
of gypsy songs, in the “Wedding 
in Ukraine.” The latter also has 
some lively and engaging danc- 
ing. Nor must we forget “The 
Wooden Soldiers’ —though it cried 
for a following group not 19th 
century but up to date (instead 
of the realistic march song sup- 
posed to cap it). 

There is excellent material here 
—by the vard. It needs some one 
to make it into a dress. 





Sicily, Land of Sorrow 


(Continued from Page Three) 
America bella! Here a poor Sicilian who earned 


Lundberg on Lippmann 


(Continued from Page Five) 
evidence whatever that he realizes fully the 


his bread shining shoes could, shining more meaning of modern technology grafted on 
shoes, send his son through college and see him to an old and only slowly evolving social 
become an avvocato or dottore. It was wonderful system with its thoroughly primitive ways 
because then, presto, the poor Sicilian was no of thought. As Mr. Lippmann does not 
longer poor. He could stop shining shoes and fully apprehend the influence of technology. 


he and his wife could live for 
lives confident that the son 


honor them... . 


far from the truth. Its 
should remembe? 


lem of today. 


the rest of their 
whom they had 
made so many sacrifices would support them and 
What more could a man want?” 
This simplification of the problem is still not 
truisms 
in evaluating the Sicilian prob- 
It is not the same as “the Italian 


for 


no 
all. 


are ones we 


particularly for evil under the direction of 
Stone-Age Thinkers such as we find run- 
ning governments the world over, he can- 
not see that in the modern 
room for traditional 
No foreign policy 
lines can give the peoples of the world peace 
and what must go with it: 


world there is 
foreign policy at 
along Machiavellian 


reasonable satis- 


problem.” Except in rare coincidences, it is not faction of material needs. 

even a part of the same problem. For Fascism We come now to the proposed alliance on 

has intensified the breach which has always which Mr. Lippmann pins such vain hopes. 

existed between Sicily and ,the mainland. The Mr. Lippmann is apparently unable to see 

colonial system there*has been at its most cruel that separate sovereignties imply divergent in- 

and ruthless. terests. Separate sovereignties can come to- 
By contrast. Sicilians have turned more and gether for a term for a limited task, such as 
: winning a war, but they cannot hold together 


more to their lands of* adoption with that hope 
which 


and sincerity of purpose 


effective than uncritical devotion. 
between 


dreds of thousands of links 
this country. 
Italian heart. 

“Sicily, jewel of the 


Nature to be beautiful. Sicily, 


as the land of flowers and of love. 
sorrow. ... 


the desolate homeland of 


Sforza, Salvemini 


(Continued from Page One) 


of Savoy; « etc., ete. 


make consistent policy, 


Her sons are our first bridge to the 


Mediterranean, 


not to mention anti- 


when a multitude of other 


aims come into con- 


is often more 
There are hun- flict. The termination of World War I saw 
Sicily and such an immediate clashing of post-war aims. 
y France, vitally injured by the war waged on 
her territory, wanted absolute security, and, 
willed by after failing to get guarantees from England 
sung by the poets and the United States, she set about creating 
Sicily, become a system of alliances over Europe with the 
» newly-created states. To England this meant 
only one thing: French hegemony on the Con- 
tinent. Following her rigid formula, time tested 
and true, England gradually oriented herself 
against the mation she mistakenly conceived to 
be the stronger, France, and gave covert sup- 
i car eae eonld port to German rearmament in the hope that 
6 it would be directed only against Russia. Rus- 


sia pursued a policy of isolation and snuggling 


fascist intention, out of all these profes- : . : 

slens, he had better show up at Quebec this up to pre-Hitler Germany, while Italy, cheated 

ite out of rewards for her part in the war, drew 

Remarked Salvemini recently: “When they close to Austria and Hungary. The United 
were silent and inert, the Italians were scorned > se bora entirely. . 
because they did not revolt, and thus they Meanwhile, Japan, vies le the fruits of he 
showed that they were unfit for liberty. Now, participation in n World War I, prepared. to work 
when they show that 20 years of suffocation the other side o ae street in World War Il 
have not destroyed their souls, they are told Germany thirsted for revenge, and various of 
that they must avoid chaos and anarchy. They the smaller states that had been dismembered, 
have to make the omelette without breaking the Bulgaria and Hungary, nursed their bitterness. 
eggs. ... Would a revolution of even the most ‘ And so the world headed down the road to 
extreme violence shatter the cities of Palermo, a dade as : 
Messina, Catania, Naples, Leghorn, Milan, Turin J a (To be concluded next week) 
and Rome more completely than the American Cairo comes word that Francesco Nitti, forme: 
and British air forces? This is war, to be sure. Liberal Prime Minister, writing in a Milan 
But since this is war, why be so squeamish paper, has come out for the Badoglio govern- 
about the destruction which might result from ment “as our only hope.” 
a revolution in Italy ? Concern about chaos and But a young anti-fascisi exile in New 
anarchy absent when women, children and York, aching for an opportunity to get 
old people are mowed down. Concern with chaos abroad, confessed—“I am with the people 
and anarchy arises only when the King of Italy in Italy who are now fighting the Fascists, 
is threatened by revolution. . . storming the prisons, striking on railroads, 

The military victories have been exhilarating refusing to obey orders given theft by lead- 
but more than ever is clarity needed to explain ers they did not choose, asking for ‘peace 
what the shooting is all about. American and freedom.’ I am with them, whatever 
columnists and editors have been taking their names they are given. I am against any- 
sides; Mark Sullivan ts out “just to win the body who acts against them, no matter 
war”; Walter Lippmann is campaigning for the what words he utters. There is a revolu- 
House of Savoy; Dorothy Thompson holds forth tion in Italy, and the revolution allows no 
for the “spirit of Mazzini and Garibaldi.” From other choice. . . .” 


Park. 


CAPITOL HAS 
“DU BARRY WAS A LADY" 
Packed with new Cole Porter 
tunes and new comedy, “Du Barry 
Was Lady” cémes back to 
Broadway, this time as MGM’s 
technicolor musical, with Lucille 
Ball, Red Skelton, Gene Kelly. 
Rags Ragland, Zero Mostel, and 
Tommy Dorsey with his orchestra 
to enliven the proceedings. The 
Capitol theatre is now present- 
ing the film with a huge “Stars 
In Person” show, featuring Hor- 
ace Heidt, and his Musical 
Knights, featuring Frankie Carle, 


STRAND SHOW HELD 
FOR FIFTH WEEK 

Carmen Cavallaro, the pianist 
maestro, and his orchestra con- 
tinue for a 5th and final week 
at the New York Strand starting 
today. As Extra Added Attrac- 
tions the Strand presents the na- 
tion’s foremost singing duo, Con- 
nie Haines and Perry Como. In 
addition the In Person show fea- 
tures Capella and Patricia, dance 
stars, and Richard Buckley & Co. 
On screen, the Strand continues 
with Warner Bros. The Constant 
Nympth,” starring Charles Boyet 











and Joan Fontaine. ae 
PALISADES 
DIVERTISEMENTS 

Offering something new in syn- 
copation, Bobby Sherwood and 
his orchestra will play a_ three 
day’s engagement at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J., this Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday (Aug- 
ust 20th, 21st and 22nd). They 
will headline the free stage show, 
giving two performances each 
day, and will also play for free 


dancing each evening at the Park 
Casino. Petite Gwen Davies will 
appear with Sherwood and his 
mand as vocalist. at Palisades 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—P\f 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with. ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 





Becomes Broadway Home 
of First-Run RKO Radio 
Pictures 
This week the RKO Palace be- 
gins a new era in its long and 
glorious history when it becomes 
the Broadway home of first-run 
RKO Radio Pictures. To inaugu- 
rate this new policy “The Fallen 
Sparrow,” new mystery melo- 
drama eostarring John Garfield 
and Maureen O’Hara, makes its 
New York debut via the Palace 

sereen. 

Adapted from 
Hughes’ action novel, 
Sparrow” has 


Dorothy B. 
“The Fallen 
as its hero an 
American who fought against 
Franco in the International Bri- 
gade. Tortured in a concentration 
camp to make him reveal the 
whereabouts of the battle flag of 
the Brigade, he refuses to teil 
and manages to escape with the 
aid of a friend, who is murdered. 
Recovered, he seeks out his ene- 
mies in New York where he sees 
something suspicious in a crowd 
of refugees with whom his for- 
mer fiancee is amusing herself. 
By making hard-boiled ve to 
three women, he narrows the sus- 
pects, and then sets a trap, al- 
most getting killed himself as he 
uncovers the chi¢df agent of Hitler. 





Films to Follow 


Immediately following “The 
Fallen Sparrow,” the Palace will 
present Fred Astaire and Joan 


Leslie in the musical “The Sky’s 
the Limit.” Then comes “Behind 
the Rising Sun” from James R. 
Young’s amazing book exposing 
the Japs even more frankly than 
“Hitler’s Children” bared the 
shame of the Nazis. 

Other special RKO Radio pic- 
tures scheduled for premiere per- 
formances at the famous RKO 
Palace are “The Iron Major” with 
Pat O’Brien playing the title rale 
—that of Major Frank Cavan- 
augh, two-fisted World War hero 


and famous football coach; Kay 
Kaiser in “Around the World,” 
and Frank Sinatra in “Higher 


and Higher.” 


ROXY HOLDS 
“HEAVEN CAN WAIT" 

Ernst Lubitsch’s production of 
“Heaven Can Wait,” filmed in 
technicolor and _ starring Gene 
Tierney, Don Ameche, and Charles 
Coburn, remains for a _ second 
week as the feature screen at- 
traction at the Roxy Theatre. 


( 
BOB BETTY 
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JACK MARSHALL 
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English Prime Minister arrives in 


CHURCHILL IN CANADA 





Quebec to confer with F.D.R. 


on future plans. 





EMBASSY | 


Night Clash in Kula Gulf 
American warships defeat the Japs in fierce. battle. 
PLUS SELECTED SHORTS 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 
42ndSt.& 
46th St. & B’way — 72 


2ark Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
nd St. & B’way 


50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 
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“THE CONSTANT NYMPH" 


Ry hat Goulding 


CARMEN CAVALLARO and His Orchestra 


heya TK 


Air-Conditioned § TR AND Bway & 47th st. 


WEEK 

ALEXIS 
SMITH 
SON 


PERRY COMO 











A BERGNER Triumph! 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 
with Elisabeth Bergner and Victor Jory 


Air-Cooled BOOTH Theater, 45th St. W. of B’way 











CI 6-5969 — Eves. 8:40, Mats. Sat. and Wed. 2:40 
BREEZY NEW MUSICAL. HIT.”—Walter Winchell 
* RICHARD Ay A NEW Ww COMEDY 
MURTEI el, ie MARY BOB 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 


Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr. 


Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 








by JOSEPH FIELDS 
45th Street 


LYCEUM Thea. $5*", 


SCIENTIFICALLY 








MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 


East of ower. 
8:40. Mats 


BROADHURST Theatre, 44th St. W. of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
Eves. at 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 
9 “Gay, laug thable and irreverent .. . it’s i) 
a pleasure.’ ANDERSON, Jou*.-Amer. 





Ch. 
Wed. Sat. 


4-4256 
at 2:40 


ALHAMBRA 


Saturday. August 21, 1942 


Inaugurates New RKO Palace Policy 





_IN THEATRE GUILD HIT 
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Joan Roberts has one of the leading roles in “Oklahoma,” the musical 


‘Ait at the St. James Theatre. 


GLOBAL WAR NEWS— 
CHURCHILL VISITS 
QUEBEC AT EMBASSY 


Global War News: ula Gulf: 
American warships defeat the 
Japs in night clash, north of 
Munda .. . survivors of torpedoed 
cruiser U.S.S. Helena are rescued. 
Messina: Retreating Nazis in the 
battle of Sicily naan |i roads 
as they fall back . . . S. en- 
gineers rebuild them as Allied 
troops advance on enemy. Paler- 
mo: Cardinal Lavitrano and Gen- 
eral Patton confer. Prelate pledg- 
es Church’s cooperation in main- 


taining order. Canada: Churchill 

arrives in Quebee where he will 

confer with President Roosevelt 
io plan for victory in Nazi 

Europe. 

Sports in the News: Gunder 
Hagg, Sweden’s star distance 
runner bids goodbye to U. S. 
track fans. Running of annual 
Hambletonian Classic. 

{2nd ) 6St. “Lieutenant Smith.” 
This is America. Story of Pri- 
vate Smith who went to Offi- 
cer’s Training School. “Yankee 


Doodle Mouse” color cartoon. 
46th St. “Valley of Blossoms. = 

Magic Carpet Travelog in tech- 

nicolor. 
50th St. “ Li 


and 


ieutenant Smith” 


GEORGE RAFT) 


CASTLE HILL 
CHESTER 


| 81st STREET BRENDA MARSHALL - PETER LORRE | 





86th STREET 


—an—— 
Ist SHOWING AT OUR REGULAR PRICES 


GARY COOPER| 
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“LET'S FACE IT" 
AND GOODMAN IN THIRD 
WEEK AT N. Y. PARAMOUNT 


“Let’s Face It,” co-starring Bob 
Hope and Betty Hutton, on screen 
and the in person show headed 
by Benny Goodman and his or- 
chestra have rolled up the larg- 
est second week’s box-office gross 
in the history of the Paramount 
Theatre. The combination stays 
for a third week. Featured with 
Goodman and his orchestra are 
Ray Dorey, Carol Kay, Jess 
Stacy, Hymie Shertzer, Benny 
Gootiman’s Famous Sextet and 
Lee Costaldo. The Condos: Bros., 
tap dancers, and Jack Marshall, 
comedian, who is the extra added 
attraction complete the in person 
show. 





“The Aristocrat,” Merrie Mel- 


ody cartoon, 

72nd St. “Lieutenant Smith” and 
“Shipyard Symphony” color 
cartoon. 








The Town's Hottest Trumpet 


with Harry James 
to toot it! 


“Rollicking musical film pops 
with hilarious situations. 
—Bosley Crowther, Times 


M-G-M’s 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 


LUCILLE BALL 


with WILLIAM GAXTON, VIRGINIA 
WEIDLER and stars of the original 
stage cast: Tommy Dix, Nancy Walker, 
June Allyson, Kenny Bowers, Jack 
Jordan plus Gloria DeHaven 


cool STOR tit 


45th St. 
Continuous from 10 A. M. 
POPULAR PRICES 














ERNST LUBITSCH'S Production 


Heaven Can Wait 
In Technicolor! 


GENE TIERNEY - DON AMECHE - CHARLES COBURN 
And on the Stage! 


VELOZ and YOLANDA - JERRY COLONNA 


Ewtra Added 


ILONA MASSEY 


PLUS OTHER BIG ACTS 


Attraction 





ROX Y 


7th Ave. at 50th St. 











and 
AIR-CONDITIONED 








——— cSasea ba) 


Star 


Spangled cot CAPITOL 





B’WAY at 


5ist ST. 





In TECHNICOLOR 


u BARRY . A LADY 


Red SKELTON 


Radio’s Bad Little Boy 


Gene KELLY 
Tommy DORSEY 


ESQUIRE 


GORGEOUS 


* Lucille BALL 


Ball o° Fire 


Dancing Star of 
‘For Me and My Gal’ 


AND ORCHESTRA 


GIRLS 


IN PERSON 


HORACE HEIDT 


and His MUSICAL KNIGHTS 


FRED LOWERY 


— eet 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


60th Street and 6th Avenue 


CARY GRANT 
"MR. LUCKY" 


with Laraine Day 


Charles Bickford - Gladys Cooper 
Alan Carney - Henry Stephenson 
An RKO Radio Pictur 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“GALA RUSSE”—produced by Leoni- 
doff, settings by Bruno Maine .. . 
featuring the world-famous DON 
COSSACK CHORUS with SERGE 
JAROFF ... The Corps de Ballet . 
Music Hall Rockettes . . ; 


Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Erno Rapee. 
Fi ret Mess. Seats Reserved. cl. 6- 4600 


ee 











ica’s Greatest Pianist- 


Ame) 


Compose) 


FRANKIE CARLE 
OLLIE O’TOOLE 








THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
4-4622, New Leader 


organizations 


gonquin 


Theatrical Department, 7 East 
New York City. 


15th Street, 




















Saturday, August 21, 1943 


SDF News 





NATIONAL.—The establishment of a research and publicity 
department in the National Office is the object of a motion before 


the National Executive Committee... . 


Statements will be more 


frequently prepared on the Social Democratic viewpoint on national 


and international matters, and copies will be sent to S.D.F. locals 


in a number of cities for release to local papers. 


National 


Conference to Combat Race Prejudice and Conflict will be held 


at the People’s House, 7 


Friday and Saturday, September 24th and 25th. 
gram and other details to be announced soon. . 


East 15th Street, New York City, on 


Speakers, pro- 
.. August Claessens 


lectures at Forest Park, Pa., August 26-27-28-29. 
NEW YORK CITY.—City Central Committee meets Wednesday, 


Sept. Ist. 
Springs, N. Y., is owned and 
Verband. 


end programs of symposia on 
speakers. 


Algernon Lee speaks ove} 
Saturday evening at 9:45 on current events. .. 
mittee’s workshop opens after Labor Duy. .. 
managed by the 
Located in the highlands of. the 
it is an ideal vacation camp for persons of average means. 
current 


Station WEVD every 
. Women’s Com- 
. Camp Eden at Cold 
Jewish Socialist 
Hudson River valley, 
Week- 
prominent 


events with 


U.S. Labor to Send Supplies to 
Italian People, Woll Says 


American labor will send gen- 
erous quantities of food, clothing 
and medical supplies to the 
Italian people as rapidly as they 
are liberated by General Eisen- 
hower’s armigs, according to a 
statement made this week by 
«Matthew Woll, president of the 
Labor League for Human Rights 
and vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

At the same time, Mr. Woll de- 
manded that those responsible 
for the “torture and murder of 
thousands of members of the 
Italian ‘labor movement when 
Mussolini took power in 1922 be 
brought to justice and punished 
equally with those who are guilty 
of war crimes.” He also called 
upon the Italian people to revolt 
against Italian leaders who are 
counseling continued resistance 


the false leaders who refuse to ac- 
cept the Allied peace terms. 

At present the Labor League 
for Human Rights is engaged in 
the task of raising tens of mil- 
lions of dollars for the National 
War Fund among the millions 
of members of the American 
Federation of Labor, through 
its twenty-five regional offices 
throughout the country. The 
League’s New York fund-raising 
organization is the AFL section 
of the Labor War Chest. 
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: Contritutors . 


HARRY D. GIDEONSE taught economics at the University of 
Chicago for many years, where he defended the principles of 
progressive education against the Hutchins-Adler school. He 
is now President of Brooklyn College. He traveled extensively 


in Europe before the war. 


FERDINAND LUNDBERG is the author of a biography of Hearst 


and the much-discussed America’s 60 Families. 


He contrib- 


utes frequently to The New Leader. 
WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE is professor of History at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 


He is the author of a biography of U. S. 
Grant, and a History of the South. 


His articles and reviews 


in recent numbers of The: New Leader have aroused great 


interest. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER has contributed many articles to these 
pages on South American affairs. He is the author of a study 
of Labor Parties in Latin America, and is now in London. His 
dispatches will appear from time to time. 


T. SWANN HARDING is a distinguished authority on agricultural 


problems. 


His articles have been appearing in the natien’s 


leading journals for twenty years. 


FRANCES KEENE has been a frequent traveler in Italy and Sicily 
and is the editor of Neither Liberty Nor Bread, an anthology- 


history of Italian Fascism. 


She has contributed criticism, 


poetry, and political articles to many journals, 
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S.D.F. Issues Call for 
Race Prejudice Parley 


A call for a National Confer- 
ence to Combat Race Prejudice 
and Conflict was issued by the 
Social Democratic Federation this 
week. The text follows: 

First it struck in Beaumont 
and Mobile in the heart of the 
race-tense, deep South—and then 
in Los Angeles with its Mexicans 
and zoot-suiters and then in 
Detroit, where mob violence ruled 
the streets—and now in Harlem. 

The spectre of Race Riots, 
born in old-time racial preju- 
dices and fired by the stress 
and strain of all-out war effort, 
is haunting American life. And 
isn’t it time for a Nation to take 
stock of this great human prob- 
lem — how 130 million people, 
of all colors and creeds and be- 
liefs, can live peacefully togeth- 
er in enlightened tolerance? In 
a world torn by so much hatred 
and hysteria, the American de- 
mocracy must give an example 
of a genuinely free way of life. 

So it is that the Social Demo- 
eratic Federation, the organiza- 
tion of American workingmen and 
women, which has for more than 
half a century fought for the 
rights of the common man, has 
taken the initiative in calling a 
National Conference to Combat 
Race Prejudice and Conflicts. 

The problems are no longer 
“academic,” proposals and solu- 
tions can no longer be tabled— 
for the issues are burning ones. 
What are the historic roots of 
Racialism? What lies behind 
the series of Race Riots which 
have afflicted wartime America? 
What can be done to fight fa- 
scist-minded and Nazi-inspired 
campaigns of propaganda 
against “Negroes” and “Jews” 
and other elements of our pop- 
ulation? 
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These are questions which our 
National Conference—to be held 
on Friday and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 24th and 25th, in the People’s 
House, 7 East 15th St., will con- 
sider and act upon. Distinguished 
American authorities and inter- 
national spokesmen are scheduled 
to address the various sessions. 

Invitations are being extended 
to all of America’s liberal and 
labor organizations to participate 
in the conference, to send dele- 
gates to the discussions. Trade 
unions, progressive social and 
political groups are asked to send 
at least two representatives. 

Our National Conference to 
Combat Race Prejudice and Con- 
flict intends to enlist sufficient 
“virtue and patriotism and sense” 
to avoid bloodshed and warfare 
among the American people. 





Soldiers’ Dream Is True 


Awakens on Marble Floors of 
Prince’s Home at Palermo 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS 
IN NORTH AFRICA, Aug. 13 
(Delayed).—A group of Amer- 
ican soldiers who fell asleep 
and dreamed they dwelt in 
marble halls woke up and 
found out that it was true. the 
Army newspaper “Stars and 
Stripes” revealed today. 

The weary soldiers were as- 
signed to a billet outside Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, one night. When 
they awoke they found they 
had been sleeping on a fine- 
grained marble floor. Seven- 
teenth century paintings cov- 
ered the walls and the sunlight 
glinted from gilded furniture. 

The house belonged to Prince 
Lanzo di Scalea. 











Textile Workers 
“Leave” St. Louis 
CIO Council 


ST. LOUIS. — The St. Louis 
Joint Board of the Textile Work- 
ers of America, CIO, last week 
voted to place affiliation with the 
St. Louis Industrial Union Coun- 
cil on a “nominal” basis by giving 
financial support only to the ex- 
tent of 25 members for each of 
the four textile locals. 

The basis for the Textile Work- 
ers’ partial withdrawal was the 
charge that slackness in council 
duties on the part of the larger 
internationls, within the past 
year, has brought about a condi- 
tion in which Communists prac- 
tically dominate the council, al- 
though numerically they are a 
small minority. 

Arthur C. McDowell, director 
of the Textile Joint Board, and 
Bert E. Miller, president of the 
Board, said that copies of the re- 
solution were sent to Philip Mur- 
ray and James Carey at the Na- 
tional CIO office. 

The same action may be taken 
shortly by the St. Louis Joint 
Council of the United Wholesale 
and Retail and Department Store 
Employees Union whose director 
is Harold J. Gibbons. 
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The Turn of Events — Global Review 


(Continued from Page Two) 
would have to be made to drain off, in taxes 
and forced savings, $20,000,0000,000 a year of 
additional income available for purchase of less 
goods and services. 

He compared price rises now with those 
during the last war, recalling that in the 
last war they were much greater. How- 
ever, in the last war there was little or no 
effort at control, while during this war, 
despite adequate insight into the conse- 
quences of sharply rising prices and despite - 
controls which have not been fully em- 
ployed, prices have risen steeply never- 
theless. 

In the last war the runaway inflation did un- 
told damage to the nation, being felt most in 
the depression of 1921 and in the long depression 
that began in 1929 and was by no means fully 
liquidated at the time of Pearl Harbor. 


* * 


Rickenbacker Sounds Off Again 

Returned from a 55,000-mile tour of the war 
fronts, Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, acting 
as the emmisary of Secretary of War Stimson, 
warned against looking for the collapse of Ger- 
many in anything less than a year’s time. He 
did not say, as headlines indicated, that he 
thought collapse would certainly come next year. 
He stressed that Germany “has a vast army, 
tons of materials, millions engaged in slave labor, 
and she is relieving men from her own forces for 
additional labor. In addition, the Germans are 
courageous and intelligent. I am not a fanatic 
of air power, but I firmly believe that Germany 
must be broken from the inside out, not from 
the outside in.... No people on earth, including 
ourselves, can stand the kind of bombing Ham- 
burg has received.” 

Outstanding in Rickenbacker’s talk to the 
press, given late Tuesday, was the admira- 
tion he has conceived for Russia within 
strictly reactionary limits that would have 
aroused a malicious gleam in the eyes of the 
late Leon Trotsky and top leaders of the 
Russian government who were executed 
after the state trials of 1936. 

“Anyone who knows his history knows 
that Stalin has been opposed to world revo- 
lution,” said Rickenbacker. 

What Rickenbacker liked particularly about 
Russia, he said, was (1) the iron discipline ir 
industrial plants, (2) economic destruction of 
the individual for “absenteeism,” (3) incentive 
pay, (4) compulsory overtime work, and (5> 
complete absence of “labor difficulties,” i.e., 
independent voice and action by the workers, 
who are completely subject to the party ma- 
chine and in consequence bear without hope of 
redress the result of maladroit decisions such 
as those which produced the Nazi-Soviet treaty. 

Captain Rickenbacker highly recommended 


with Russia—missed the boat on the profit 

side. 

The prospect that emerged after Ricken- 
backer’s talk was that he would step into Lind- 
bergh’s shoes, plugging the Russian totalitarian 
set-up instead of the German, seeking close 
economic ties with Russia instead of with 
Germany! 

* * = 
Double-Talk on Drafting Fathers 

Throughout the week there was more double- 
talk from government officials on the drafting 
of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, with nobody at 
the end of the week being able to figure out 
what it was all about. 

Selective Service headquarters announced that 
essential war-occupation would now, at long 
last, be the determining factor in the draft of 
fathers, making the armed forces a sort of a 
penal colony for those not in essential war- 
occupations and those who declined to shift to 
such occupations. Under this ruling the draft- 
ing of fathers would be held as a club over the 
heads of those persons who refused to take up 
occupations either distasteful to them or re- 
mote from their ace@®stomed residential areas. 

The War Manpower Commission followed by 
ruling that occupation rather than dependeney 
status will hereafter take precedence in deter- 
mining the eligibility of men for military service. 

Lost to view in this neat formulation are 
the specific needs of the Army, which has 

an officially established maximum of 8,500,- 

000 men. How many of the present 6,500,- 

000 fathers eligible for the draft without 

the occupational deferment principle inter- 

vening could the Army actually use, in addi- 
tion to the youngsters coming of age each 
year? 
* * * 
Question of the Week 
What, by the way, has become of the pre- 
war movement to draft capital and to elimi- 
nate profits from war? 


Labor Scores 


(Continued from Page One) 

labor. This may assume even greater im- 
portance as labor comes to a final test of 
its warning to the President more than a 
month ago that unless the Administration 
proceeds immediately to the business of 
rolling back prices, the unions will have 
to demand wage increases and the abro- 
gation of the “Little Steel” formula limit- 
ing increases to 15 per cent above the pre- 
war level. 

If the WLB holds to the “Little ’Steel’ 
formula, as both the Board and the President 
have made clear in several public announce- 
ments recently, demands for wage increases 


close post-war economic ties with Russia, 
ardently looked forward to by American 
business, which now feels it missed the 
boat along about 1920 in not “cooperating” 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 

heart of Germany itself, as a glance at the 

map quickly shows. The two slowest routes 

to the German borders ‘are via the Russian 
and French fronts. 

It is perfectly evident by now that the Anglo- 
American invasion of North Africa and that of 
Sieily were not aimed solely at knocking out 
Italy. There are points beyond. There is Draja 
Mihailovich and a Chetnik Army keeping an 
area cleared and waiting to help us hop the 
Adriatic for a landing on the plains of Yugo- 
slavia, well up the Balkan invasion route. With 
that facing them, the Nazi army of occupation 
in Greece must withdraw or remain to sur- 
render or be wiped out, with the probabilities 
strong that not even witidrawal will permit 
them to escape unscathed. 

The element of timing in this plan of strategy 
indicates that with the landing of an Anglo- 
American invasion army in the Balkans, the 
Nazis will have to pull in their forces now in 
France and perhaps from the Russian Front, 
too, to meet the threat. That will be the time 
to attempt the most difficult and costly opera- 
tion of them all—the invasion of France. 

The Russians, however, keep frowning at 
every new step we take in the direction of the 
Balkans. They keep harping on demands for 
a “Second” Front, completely ignoring the 
destruction of the German armies in North 
Africa The Anglo-American effort takes Sicily 
and knocks out Mussolini and the corporate 
state in Italy, certainly no contemptible trifle, 
and still the Russians ignore these accomplish- 
ments. 

What do the Russians want? They want us, 
they state specifically, to undertake the costly 
operation of breaching the bristling French 
coast. The Russian Army newspaper, Red Star, 
commenting on the Roosevelt-Churchill con- 
ference at Quebec, was caustically critical and 
plain-spoken. 

Repeating demands for a “Second Front,” the 
ved Star said the Allies had failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
Soviet summer offensive to strike Germany 
from the west. 

A frequent Russian complaint is that the 
operations of the Allies have not caused the 
Nazis so far to withdraw their pressure 
on the Russian Front. It is given out that 
this is the sole concern of Russian com- 
plaints. If that were so, why do the Rus- 
sians insist on a front in France instead of 
the Balkans? Will a French front ease the 
pressure on the Russian front any more or 
any less than a Balkan front 
Obviously, the Russian complaint is eithe: 

nonsense or hypocrisy. And it doesn’t seem like 
nonsense when account is taken of 
sires to establish a hegemony ove) 
in the post-war world. 

A front must be established in the Balkans 
in order properly and swiftly to crush the Ger- 
man armies. And the sooner the better. Do the 
Russians prefer to be the ones to establish a 
Balkan front? Obviously. And they will be 
able to if and when they can push the Germans 
back to a point where the Russians can swing 
into Rumania. 

If the sole and sincere desire is to crush Nazi 
miltiary power, then why this Russian sulking 
because we appear on the brink of beating them 
to the job of establshing a Balkan front 

The only answer that makes sense is that the 
Russians don’t want us in the Balkans either 
now or after the war, and they don’t want us 
to beat them to Berlin. And a French front 
would be much farthe Berlin than the 
Russian front. And that is no longer a problem 
in military strategy. It is a problem in post- 
war politics. Every hard-headed realist knows 
this. And the phony Russian chatter about 


Russian 


the Balkan 






from 


“Second” Fronts is kidding nobody, either in 
our State Department or the British: Foreign 
Office. 





would have to wipe out the voluntary no-strike 
agreement, in which case labor would find itself 
faced with the penalties of the Smith-Connolly 
Act and the President’s new executive order, 


A Lesson from History 


(Continued from Page Four) 
have raised again the anguished cry against outside 
interference. 

One of the more ‘recent pleas to be left alone 
comes from the fluent pen of John Temple Graves, 
syndicated columnist of Birmingham’s Age-Herald. 
Mr. Graves, along with Virginius Dabney and a 
handful of other journalists, has been identified 
in recent years as a Southern Liberal. 


A SOUTHERN Liberal is one who thinks that certain 

of the more indecent manifestations of the South- 
ern system can be modified without disturbing the essen- 
tial nature of the system. Mr. Graves, for example, 
supported the New Deal. “I was a New Dealer,” he 
explains, because ‘ . Without a new deal, I thought, 
the free enterprise system in America could not sur- 
vive.” But Mr. Graves recognized, he claims, the “fel- 
low travelers,” the “socialists and the crackpots” in 
the New Deal entourage, and by 1940 he felt that “the 
Revolution was over, successfully over. The country 
was needing nothing so much as an end of New Deal- 
ing.” The New Deal, it is apparent, was about to 
unbalance the South, and the Southern Liberal was not 
interested in fundamental changes in the exploitation 
system. Now, the war’s curious repercussions confront 
the South with a new danger. 

Mr. Graves’ plaintive ery against outside influence 
is cast in the form of an explanation why “The Fighting 
South” (his book of that title was recently published 
by Putnams) is the most belligerent section of the 
country. Ignoring H. L. suggestion that 
the South has an “almost pathological” capacity for 
“believing in bogus messiahs,” Myr. Graves coneluded 
that the Southern eagerness for war was due to “the 
psychology of defense, the habit of dangerous living— 
and one thing more. That is the capacity for being 
pure of heart!” Explaining the first of these, Mr. 
Graves quotes approvingly H. W. Odum’s opinion that 
“the South has been invaded so often since the Civil 
War by thousands of reformers and accusers that it 
is automatically prepared to defend itself.” The proof 
of the latter part of the formula is not immediately 
apparent to the reader of Mr. Graves’ book. 

What is apparent is that the Southern Liberal, how- 
ever accustomed he may be to dangerous living, is 
thoroughly alarmed by the outsiders who »e attempt- 
ing to upset the South’s social equilibrium. ‘ny agita- 
tion of any questions of class or race, says the Southern 
Liberal, is likely to have an adverse effect on the war 
effort. For the South, it appears, is fighting for 
Chivalry as in the days of old. It is fighting to pre- 
serve the gentle virtues which have been fostered by 
It is battling for religion, 
and for—to quote the book jacket—“certain persistent 
ideals which truly represent the whole of America and 
give hope to us all for the years to come.” Nowhere 
in‘ his book does Mr. Graves suggest that the Southern 
ruling class is fighting to retain its prerogatives under 
the Compromise of 1877—its local autonomy, its social 
superiority, and the which the lords of the 
Yankee North hand over to good and faithful servants. 


Mencken’s 


the aristocratic tradition. 


talents 


HE South’s lesson for Imperialists is clear enough. 

By giving the semblance of authority to a local class, 
and by protecting that class in its exploitation of the 
colony, the profits of imperialism can be assured. 

But, there are lessons in the South for anti-imperial- 
ists as well. One of these latte: lessons is that there 
is a certain justice in the Southern outcry against the 
outside agitator. The great majority of the Southern 
people, white and black, ai Southern 
system, but it is only a useless irritation to attack its 
superficial manifestations. ’ 

Anti-imperialists might well learn to look be- 
neath forms for substance. An attack upon the 
fundamentals of segregation, discrimination, and 
exploitation in the South—or in the South Pacific 
—would be directed against those who extract the 
ultimate profits from the system. In the Seuth— 
and probably in South Africa—the evil that men 
do springs less from their hearts than from their 
pocketbooks. 

A vital reformation of the South would involve 
pinching the pocket nerves of New York Financiers 
and Yankee industrialists. They, after all, are the 
“outsiders” who “interfere” the most in the South. 


victims of the 




















Courtesy of Seaman and Justice. 


“YOU'D BE SO NICE TO COME HOME TO!" 

















The Future of Europe 


S the war is more and more being carried to 

the Axis, as the prospect of military victory 
draws closer, the problem of the future of Europe 
looms larger in the thoughts of every intelligent 
American. Europe, including England, is the 
original source of almost all our culture, of our 
literature and philosophy, music and art. The 
disappearance of Europe, the submergence of its 
creative thcught beneath waves of barbarism, 
brutalization, starvation and aimless civil war 
would be a catastrophe greater than the fall of 
the Roman Empire. The salvaging of Europe, 
the restoration to its peoples of the possibility 
of leading civilized lives again should be the first 
war aim of every American. 


A little over three years ago I was sitting in 


a restaurant in the crowded bedlam of Bordeaux, 


temporary refuge of a crushed and _ stunned 
French Government. Strangers talked to each 
other quickly in those times and I soon got into 
conversation with a Belgian official who was 
sitting at the same table. He was an excellent 
product of the European classical education and 
he interspersed his comments cn the fall of 
France with quotations from Homer and Cicero 
and Tacitus. 

My Belgian acquaintance was more at home 
with classical authors than with contemporary 
events. When I told him that France was on 
the verge of concluding an armistice he sprang 
up in alarmed amazement and said: 


“T must get away from here and try to catch 
a boat for the Belgian Ccngo. There maybe I 
ean find the conditions of civilized life again.” 


The irony of this outburst, the feeling that 
the heart of what is often known as the Dark 
Continent would be the last asylum of a civilized 
European, has remained impressed upon my 
memory. But today, as the fourth ycar of the 
world’s most devastating war draws to a close, 
it is Europe that, in more senses than one, is 
the Dark Continent. 


That the old economic and social order on the 
continent has crumbled like old cities and monu- 
ments under a rain of bombs is obvious. But 
what form will the reconstruction, or rather the 
new construction take? There are many ques- 
tions to which the best informed and most ex- 
perienced observers cannot give confident answers 
until the Nazi military power cracks up. 

* * * 
OW representative are the governments- 
in-exile, how warm a welcome can they 

count on when they return to their respective 
countries? What forces will emerge as 
strongest in Yugoslavia, where enemy occu- 
pation has brought to the boiling point a 
witches’ brew of old racial antagonisms? 
What groups will come to the top in a post- 
Hitler Germany? What will be the dominant 
moods among the peoples of Europe, apathy 
or restless agitation, revolutionary experi- 
mentation or desire to get back to a past 
that must seem incredibly prosperous and 
happy after four years of war, enemy occu- 
pation and looting, desolation from the air, 
and blockade? 


No one 
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there are a few broad principles 


now. But 
must be 


can answer these question 

that 
observed if there is to be any hope of a peaceful 
tented Europe within the next generation. 
all the 
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mair of the war and during the first year of 


the peace setUleme 
the emergence cf progressive democratic 
especially in the now Fasc 
drawing plan for the indefinite 


Europe by benevolent American Gauleitet 


The recovery of Europe must be essentially 
a cooperative enterprise. In a wide range of 
subjects, ranging from public health to eco- 
nomics, the European 
country is a misfortune for all. 
be no peaceful or stable Europe if the peoples 
of the present Axis powers and their satellite 
allies, who actually outnumber the Europeans 
(exclusive of Russians) who are fighting in 
the United Nations camp, should be 


misfortune of one 
There could 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Where the 
News Ends 








demned ‘to an indefinite period of political 
subjection and economic servitude. 
Punishment of 


war criminals, understanding 


by that term individuals who have ordered bestial 


atrocities against civilians? Of course. 
tion of looted property and equipment, as fa 
as it can be identified, reconstruction of area 
which have been desolated by German armie 
with German labor and capital? 


Restora- 


r 
Ss 
Ss 


This is a debt 


of elementary justice which a democratic Ger- 


many would not refuse to acknowledge. 


* # * 


BY! when one begins to talk about administer- 
ing Europe as if it were a backward African 


colony, then I see trouble signals flying for th 
future. I am thinking especially of two article 


e 
Ss 


which appeared in recent issues of The American 
Mercury by Kingsbury Smith, purporting to set 


forth the American Government’s plans for 
defeated Germany and a defeated Italy. 
features of these plans were bad enough; bu 
what seemed to me utterly objectionable was th 
tone of haughty and overweening contempt fo 


a 


Many 


t 
e 
r 


every individual German and Italian which per- 


vaded the articles. 


I thought of some of my anti-Fascist and 
German friends, such as Professor Gaetano 
Salvemini and the Social Democrats Wilhelm 
Sollmann and Max Brauer. All risked their 
lives to show their detestation of Mussolini 
and Hitler and everything these dictators 
stand for. But talk to men of this type in 
the toplofty, condescending tones of a Kings- 
bury Smith, and you would make enemies of 
them in a minute. 

It is just these honest, independent-minded 
fighters against fascism who will be most 
disillusioned and resentful if a_ policy of 
colonialism is applied to Europe. We can find 
puppet rulers most easily among ex-fascists 
or among people who easily submittéd to 
fascism. But it is not such puppets who will 
advance the recovery of Europe. For this 
purpose, one would need strong, progressive, 
democratic regimes in all the European states 
after the war, whether ex-ally or ex-enemy. 
The question also arises how the Anglo-Russiar 

alliance will work out in practice. If it is de 
fensive in character and means that the Sovie 


1 


t 





Union and Great Britain will pool their forces 
as part of a larger scheme for maintaining world 
peace, it is all to the good. But if it implies a 
Soviet overlcrdship. in Eastern Europe, where 
Poles and Finns have bitter memories of Russian 
rule in the past, and a British hegemony in 
Wostern Europe, again one can see trouble 
signals flying for the future. 


The age of the tank, the airplane and the 
conveyor system has made the position of the 
politically independent, econcmically selfsufficient 
small state in Europe almost untenable. Political 
security and economic prosperity can only be 
found in closer forms of association. and the cre- 
ation of a number of regicnal federations finally 
culminating in the dream of many great thinkers, 
a United States of Europe, will great 
tep toward the tragic civil 
wars within Europe, of which the present is the 


mark a 
elimination of those 


most disastrous and the one that carries the 
greatest threat to Europe’s noble and supra- 
naticnal culture, 
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: Good Eggs 


War Food Administration Forbids 
Cold Storage of Eqqs to Prevent 
Hoarding by Speculators. 


—Newspaper headline. 


No longer list me with the haters 
Of grasping, selfish 
Black-marketeers and other 
Who make their 
boards. 


speculators, 
hoarders 


wealth from hungry 





For if, because of them, no longer 

Will eggs be stored for growing stronger, 

I gladly change my erstwhile attitude 

And state, herewith, my heartfelt gratitude. 


—RICHARD ARMOUR. 
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The Hillman Proposals and the A.L.P. 


HE proposal of Sidney Hillman, chairman 

of the National CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, for the “reconstitution” of the New 
York American Labor Party on a straight 
trade unicn “proportional representation” 
basis, stripped of superfluous’ verbiage, 
amounts to a suggestion of dismantling the 
present ALP functional structure. The pro- 
posal would, in fact, oust the unaffiliated 
liberal elements from the party and deprive of 
a voice the membership in the local neighbor- 
hood clubs. 

According to the press version of this pro- 
posal, Mr. Hillman’s plan is intended to pave 
the way for a “return” of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union’s affiliates into the 
fold of the ALP along with a number of 
other vnions, many of them with a distinct 
Communist taint or under outright Ccmmunist 
control. The Hillman plan, by the way, though 
presented in less distinct outlines, was fer- 
vently exploited by the “left wing” of the 
ALP and by the Communist press in the 
recent primary campaign in the attempt to 
wrest the party leadership from the Labor- 
Liberal coalition. 

We do not, of course, pretend to speak for 
the State leadership of the party which, it is 
reported, is being called upon to weigh, among 
other things, this proposal by Mr. Hillman. 
The Hillman plan, of course, fits pretty well 
into the picture of the C.1.0. Political Action 
Committee, of which he is the chairman. This 
committee, as is generally known, has taken 
the field to stimulate and organize labor politi- 


cal interest on a national basis for the 1944 
presidential campaign. This committee, ad- 
mittedly, is not interested in any permanent 
labor political parties. It is in fact frankly 
opposed to them. Its ideology, thcugh some- 
what streamlined, is the time-honored “‘punish- 
your-friends-and-reward-your-enemies” Gom- 
persian political philosophy which the AFL 
has used for many decades and is still using 
with varying degrees of success. 

Quite definitely, however, it seems to us, 
the Hillman proposal excludes the existence 
cf the American Labor Party conceived some 
seven years ago as a political home for labor- 
ites, liberals and progressives of all shades, 
under whose tenets it has grown to its present 
imposing stature. We have not always agreed 
with the ALP tactics and have not failed to 
criticize upon occasion what we deemed lack 
of independence and political initiative. When 
the ALP, in 1942, hcwever, boldly defied the 
Farley-Bennett oligarchy in the Democratic 
Party and put into the field a gubernatorial 
candidate of its own, Dean Alfange, and 
polled more than 400,000 votes, it demon- 
strated that in the course of the seven years 
of its existence it has accumulated enough 
strength to travel on its own and enough 
political acumen to wrest material concessions. 

The repeated attempts of the Communists 
to grab the ALP leadership and to pervert it 
to their own uses need not be explained only 
on the ground that they required a political 
front after they had lost in 19389 political 
standing by having polled less than the re- 
quired 50,000 votes in this state. Basically, 


the Communist leadership has hated the ALP 
because for years it has been the democratic 
wall across their totalitarian path over which 
or around which it was impossible for them 
to find a way. If it depended on them, the 
Communists would long ago have consented to 
the demise of the ALP under any pretext, alibi 
or subterfuge. The fact that they leaped upon 
the Hillman plan during the heat cf last 
campaign, glorifying it into a “wide base” 
and a “unity” panacea knowing all the while 
that it is nothing short of a dismantling pat- 
tern, only proves that fundamentally the 
Communists do not give a tinker’s damn for 
the future of the Labor Party. 

Our chief concern with the Hillman plan, 
should it be adopted, is not what political lodg- 
ings the Communists might find in it, what 
weight they might carry, or how quickly, if 
admitted to any place of influence in its 
direction, they might succeed in wrecking it 
should the Communist line change—the Lord 
knows this can happen—even with a presiden- 
tial campaign right upon the threshold. 


To us, the Hillman plan spells the demise 
of the Labor Party as we have kncewn and 
have come to value it as an overall home for 
the liberal, New Deal and labor constructive 
groups in this state. These thousands upon 
thousands of non-union progressives, whose 
chief interest lies in permanent independent 
political acticn, will either be automatically 
frozen out of the revamped so-called ALP or 
will discover themselves total aliens within its 
opportunistic, ephemeral climate. 





THE FUTURE OF FOOD 

HE report of the Food Advisory Committee 

to Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard opens up the whcle business of stav- 
ing off starvation in a way that is shaking 
some heavy cobwebs from official and un- 
official minds. Our inherited preconception 
about this thing are all wrong. We have long 
earried the comforting notion that we can 
easily produce more ccrn and wheat and meat 
than we need, that out of our abundance we 
can feed the hungry of other lands. This faith 
in nature’s plenty turns out to be nothing 
more than a hoary hallucination, and the Com- 
mittee, punctures it with a few cogent facts. 

Our ways of encouraging agricultural pro- 
duction have been inherited from days of 
blissful simplicity. Under the pressure of 
well- financed farmer-business lobbies we 
adopted a policy which saddled upon us old 
and uneconomic ways of land-use. The parity 
program is based on a very simple thought. 
It is taken for granted that all we have to 
do is to give producers more money for turning 
out just what they have always turned out. 
If we pay “parity” prices for cotton, corn, 
wheat and meat, we may take for granted— 
whatever contracts are signed—that in the 
end we shall have more of all of them| The 
implication is that our traditional land-use 
policies have been just right. 

As a matter of fact we have not used our 
land in the best ‘ways. We have not devoted 
nearly enough of it to the legumes that pre- 
serve and restore soil fertility. We have given 
over far too little of it to protective. vitamin- 
containing foods. If we are to preserve our 
soil and give the nation the scrt of diet it 
requires, we must replan land-use from the 
bottom up. Especially ridiculous is our policy 
of encouraging southern planters to go on 
ruining their land by producing cotton which 
nobody wants. The Food Advisory Committee 
goes the length of suggesting that there is 
genuine danger of running into “downright 
hunger.” 

The Committee recommends more careful 
controls with “government title to food at 
some point in the distribution.” This will in- 
volve the repeal of old laws and parts of laws 
which provide high prices for anything which 
has been raised in the past. With better crops, 


and with the kind of crops required for a 
balanced national diet, we may be able to feed 
up to 50,000,000 persons in addition to our 
own population. 

But out of the facts presented comes the 
clear proof that what we can export to other 
lands will be totally inadequate to the needs 
of the world in the post-war era. A starving 
world must not be encouraged to look to.a 
boundless American bread-basket. Effective 
help lies in the opposite direction. Our aim, 
in addition to increasing our own production, 
should be to rehabilitate and step up produc- 
tion in other lands. This will call for the 
export of seed, farm machinery and processing 
equipment. We must completely transcend the 
old objective of finding markets and selling 
goods. If other peoples are not to starve, they 
must be helped as rapidly as possible to pro- 
duce for themselves. 

Charity is far from being enough. National 
planning is a small and ineffective thing. We 
have come to the point where we need inter- 
national cooperation—with each nation doing 
its part to help other nations get on their feet 
and take care of their own needs. 





FEAR OF REVOLUTION 

NE senses—both here and in Britain—a 
deep fear of European revolutions. For 
this feeling there is some excuse in the ex- 


periences which followed the last war. Dis- 
orders increased military difficulties. And the 
most optimistic advocates of political and 


social change were disappointed in the results 
which were attained. From every. point of 
view there is reason enough for making every 
attempt to maintain orderly ways of life 
during the days of rapid change just ahead. 

But there is grave danger that our prefer- 
ence for orderly change will bring us to a 
stop this side of democracy. The clearest hint 
of what is in controlling minds came from 
Winston Churchill: “It wculd be a grave 
mistake, when Italian affairs are in this 
flexible, fluid and formidable condition, for the 
rescuing powers of Britain and the United 
States so to act as to break down the whole 
structure and expression of the Italian state. 
We certainly do not seek to reduce Italian life 
to a condition of chaos and anarchy, and find 
ourselves without any authority with whom 


to deal.” For a general it is much more ac- 


‘cording to the rules to beat an army and re- 


ceive the submission of a responsible govern- 
ment. Generals Eisenhower and Montgomery 
can certainly move on more smoothly and con- 
fidently if life in Italy—and later in France 
and Germany—goes on _ without political 
change until the troops are in firm possession. 

But we are asking much of the Italians. 
For twenty years they have suffered under 
Mussolini. Now we ask them to sit quietly 
till we come to the rescue. We urge them to 
endure our bombings and every outrage of 
the Badoglio government. We do not ask them 
to stand up and fight for themselves. They 
are to take freedom as a gift from foreign 
hands. There is a fear that if they did rise 
up on their own feet and fight for their own 
freedom, there wceuld be that terrible thing, 
disorder. We have no fear of enemy forces, 
but the. thought of a popular uprising rides us 
like nightmare, 

There is nothing sinister about our attitude. 
A good argument can be made for leaving 
Badoglio or Petain or Hitler in his place: until 
he suffers the disgrace of defeat. This would 
free the succession state of the obliquy of 
handing over the sword and suffering humili- 
ation. It would have been better for the 
Weimar Republic if it had come into being 
only after the defeat and surrender of the 
Kaiser. But these are dry and stodgy con- 
siderations. They leave out of acccunt the 
pulse beat of the national will: it has always 
been the American doctrine that no nation 
which will not fight for its own liberty de- 
serves it or can long retain it. It‘is to be 
hoped that somewhere we shall meet sterner 
stock than the pitiftil Sicilians who kissed the 
hands of American soldiers, 

We may be sure that on the continent of 
Europe the underground forces will not sit 
idly by until Amgot has everything nicely 
under control. Slavish quiescence on their 
part would prove that Fascism and Nazism 
have reduced great peoples to a slave men- 
tality. And if these long oppressed men and 
women rise to strike blows of their own to 
knock off their chains, we may have the 
greater faith in their destinies. The slight 
inconvenience occasionad by disorders would 
be a small price to pay for such evidence of 
democratic spirit. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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N.M. Minkoff Protests Negro Migration 


WANTS LETTERS 
FROM WORKERS 
From 8S. FISCHER 
To the Editor: 
The New Leader is one of the 
best papers in the United States 


Ban Suggestion, in Biddle Report 


From 
NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF 
Chairman, 

Committee on Discrimination, 
Workers Defense League 

To the Editor: 

I have sent the following letter 
to Attorney-General Biddle, on 
his report on the Detroit riots. 
Dear Mr, Biddle: 

We have read your report to 
the President on the Detroit riots 
with keen interest. We are happy 
to note that you point out that 
“there was no disorder within 
plants, where colored and white 
men worked side by side, on ac- 
count of efficient union discipline.” 
This is primarily the result of the 
excellent race-relations work of 
the UAW-CIO Interracial Com- 
mittee; the work of that commit- 
tee should be carefully studied by 
other unions and by government 
agencies striving to diminish ra- 
cial frictions. 

We are also glad to note that 
you stress the need for mere 
housing and recreational facilities 
for Negroes and we trust that 
this recommendation will not re- 
main merely on paper but will be 
implemented without delay. 

We cannot, however, help de- 
ploring your suggestion that the 
President set up an interdepart- 
mental committee on race rela- 
tions “to coordinate information 
work in this field and deal with 
delegations coming to Washing- 
ton to see you.” There has been 
too much shunting of problems 
involving minorities to already 
overburdened experts in race rela- 


tions. The matter is of sufficiently 
serious nature to require and de- 
serve more responsible treatment. 

But what is particularly shock- 
ing is your proposal that Negroes 
be restricted in, or altogether 
denied, their constitutional right 
to migrate to certain cities, ap- 
parently, as your report would 
suggest, as punishment for their 
“physical limitations or cultural 
background.” A proposal such as 
this is a clear violation not only 
of Supreme Court decisions up- 
holding the right of interstate 
migration but also of the funda- 
mental principle of equal rights 
under democracy. It could be- 
come a precedent and provocation 
for the restriction of rights of 
other minorities. Every liberty- 
loving citizen who takes our 
pledges of democracy seriously 


must earnestly protest against 
your recommendation on_ this 
head. 


We cannot understand why you 
thought it necessary to tell the 
President that it would be “un- 
wise” for him to go on the radio 
to discuss the entire problem. It 
seems to us that this is precisely 
what the situation requires him to 
do. What is more necessary than 
an authoritative word . by the 
President of the United States to 
the American people warning 
them against the poison of race 
hatred and discrimination? When 
the Mayor of Shreveport. La., 
can permit himself to say (as 
quoted in the November 1942 
Survey Graphic): “Of equal im- 
portance with winning the war is 
the necessity for keeping Negroes 


out of skilled jobs,” the policy of 
hushing it up is no longer tenable. 

Mr, Attorney-General, we can- 
not help noting that the emphasis 
in your report (points 1 and 2) 
on providing adequate military 
and police force to handle future 
riots indicates an unwillingness to 
face the real problem. Shooting 
rioters in Detroit and New York 
is certainly no solution. Your re- 
port does not reveal any sign that 
a more fundamental solution is 
to be sought for. 

Finally, your failure to recom- 
mend any labor people on the 
private committee to carry on 
educational and publicity work in 
various communities is a disap- 


today. There’s a world of infor- 
mation of national and interna- 
tional topics presented each week 
from various points of view. 
Everyone who is interested in the 
trade union and political move- 
ment should subscribe to The 
New Leader. 

It seems to me that the one 
thing lacking in The New Leader 
is letters from rank and _ file 
workers to present their point of 
view, instead of the administra- 
tion’s point of view. 
pointment. Surely philanthropists 
and clergymen, estimable as they 
are, are not the only ones 
with first-hand knowledge of the 
problem, 
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